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Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With a 
Group of Publishers, Editors, and 
Broadcasters. June 24, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Excuse me for inter- 
rupting you. I just wanted to come in and 
spend a little time. I won’t cheat you out 
of the time. We had a half hour set up. 
And I was having lunch with Congress- 
man Jim Wright from Texas. He’s been 
very helpful to us, and we have a big 
legislative agenda, as you know. 

I’d like to spend a few minutes outlining 
to you some of my own thoughts about 
current circumstances in our adminis- 
tration’s programs—domestic and foreign 
affairs. And then we’ll spend the balance 
of the time answering your questions. 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


We’ve got a heavy agenda, both in the 
Congress and in our international nego- 
tiations. We’ve already had good success 
in establishing a firm ethical standard, 
initiated by the House and Senate. We’ve 
got authority now to reorganize the struc- 
ture of Government and to implement 
some improvements in the management 
capabilities of myself as President, others 
who work with me. We approved six 
major projects yesterday for reorganiza- 


tion, and we'll have additional groups of 
them approved from one week to another. 

We are arriving at a point now of estab- 
lishing a new Department of Energy. I 
think the conference committees will meet 
to resolve their remaining differences 
probably before the Fourth of July. This 
is extraordinarily rapid action on the part 
of the Congress in bringing so many dis- 
parate agencies together in one major 
department. 

When President Johnson proposed the 
Department of Transportation, when he 
was supposed to have complete control of 
the Congress, it took him 2 years, and the 
final version of his proposal was hardly 
recognizable as related to his original pro- 
posal. But we'll have that done. 

We have also gotten a good package 
together of economic stimulation, work- 
ing on public works programs, training 
and development, summer youth pro- 
grams, and others. And now we are work- 
ing on an energy policy which will have 
far-reaching impacts and probably is the 
most difficult, comprehensive congres- 
sional assignment undertaken that I’ve 
ever known about. Maybe there have been 
others. I can’t recall them. We’ll present 
a comprehensive welfare reform package 
to the Congress before they go home in 
August, and before final adjournment of 
the Congress, which I hope will be the 
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8th of October—that is our goal—we’ll 
have a tax reform package to them as well. 

In addition, we’ve proposed social secu- 
rity reform and other major issues that I 
need not outline to you now. 

In foreign affairs, we’ve got an equally 
ambitious program underway. We are 
working very closely with some of our 
allies, Germany, France, England, Can- 
ada, in trying to resolve the Namibian 
question in formerly Southwest Africa, 
working with Mr. Vorster in South Africa. 
And I think we’ve made good progress on 
that recently. It’s still a difficult thing. 

We are working closely with the British 
on trying to resolve the Rhodesian ques- 
tion, leading there toward majority rule. 
We are in the process now of bringing the 
parties to agree to accept the broad out- 
lines of a constitution under which free 
elections might be conducted. 

In the Middle East, I’ve met with all 
the leaders there now except Mr. Begin. I 
met with Mr. Rabin when he was Prime 
Minister. And Mr. Begin will be coming 
over here on the 19th of next month to 
spend 2 or 3 days in our country, and I’m 
getting prepared for his visit. 

We hope that this year we might make 
some progress in the Middle East. It’s 
a very difficult question. It’s one on which 
I’ve spent a great deal of time. At the 
same time, we are negotiating with the 
Soviets, trying to reach for the first time 
a comprehensive test ban on nuclear 
explosives. 

We are prepared to accept the test ban 
with adequate safeguards that would 
apply both to military and peaceful ex- 
plosive devices. 

The British have asked to join this 
discussion, and both the Soviets and we 
have welcomed them in those talks, and 
they are being conducted in Moscow this 
minute. 

We are also talking to them about 
reducing the military presence or restrain- 
ing it in the future in the Indian Ocean, 
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prior notification of missile test firing, a 
prohibition against the capability of at- 
tacking observation satellites or others in 
space, and working as best we can to bring 
about a comprehensive, permanent agree- 
ment on SALT. 

I feel at this point we’ve got a good 
framework for an agreement, but no 
specific agreement on the SALT negotia- 
tions. We are in a strong position on 
strategic weapons, and I think that strong 
position can be maintained for the fore- 
seeable future, but we don’t want a su- 
periority there. 

We'd like to reach an agreement with 
the Soviets where we can have a drastic 
reduction in total commitments with 
atomic weapons, but retaining an equiva- 
lent position with them so that either side 
will be strong enough to prevent—to per- 
mit a retaliatory attack, but not be subject 
to devastation that’s overwhelming in an 
original attack—at least that we could 
still retaliate. 

The other thing that we are trying to 
do is—and I'll just mention two more be- 
fore I answer questions—is to prevent 
the spread of the capability for atomic ex- 
plosions. I think it’s accurate to say that 
8 months ago there was a general feeling 
in the world that there was no way to 
restrain any more additional nations join- 
ing the nuclear explosive—I guess you 
would call it—fraternity. After India ex- 
ploded a device, there was a general sense 
that with the spread of atomic power 
to produce electricity, that the develop- 
ment of explosives was inevitable. 

I think that time has changed. And 
I believe there’s a general hope now that 
with strict control over reprocessing plants 
and a long delay in shifting toward 
a plutonium society, that we might indeed 
prevent an expansion of the nuclear club. 

The other thing that’s been highly pub- 
licized is our commitment to human 
rights. We have addressed a subject that 
is very important to me and to the Amer- 
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ican people. It reestablishes our country, 
I think, as kind of a beacon light for a 
principle that’s right and decent and 
compassionate. 

I don’t know if this would be liberal or 
conservative, but it prides—the concept 
of individuality, of the freedoms that our 
country has espoused. 

And I don’t think there’s a national 
leader in the world right now who isn’t 
constantly preoccupied with how well we 
measure up on the subject of human 
rights. Do our own people think that we 
abuse them too much through govern- 
ment, don’t give them an equal oppor- 
tunity, or what does the world think of 
us? 

This has been brought about in part by 
our own attitude, but I think to a sub- 
stantial degree because of the Helsinki 
agreement and the present Belgrade 
conference that is preparing to discuss 
this subject, among others, in October. 

These are some of the things that are 
important. Of course, I’ll make a decision 
this month about whether or not to go 
ahead with the production of the B-1 
bomber and a few other incidental ques- 
tions of that sort. [Laughter] 

But perhaps it might be better than for 
me to go ahead with a dissertation, for me 
to answer your questions. And I would be 
glad to doso. 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to en- 
ergy, you have indicated that nuclear 
power was more or less a last resort as far 
as energy plans go. Last August, after you 
won the nomination, you came up to New 
Hampshire and indicated that nuclear 
plants shouldn’t be placed where people 
don’t want them, and you outlined your 
feelings on that. 


A week ago today the Environmental 
Protection Agency gave the go-ahead to 
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the Seabrook plant, which has been very 
controversial in New England—specifi- 
cally New Hampshire—okayed the use of 
cooling tunnels,.and this more or less gives 
them the green light to continue with 
their construction of the nuclear plant. 
What’s your feeling on that decision last 
week? 

THE PresweNnt. Well, I think you 
probably know that the decision was a 
narrow and a technical one—whether or 
not the discharge of cooling water into 
the ocean would substantially affect the 
environment for marine life. And after a 
great deal of analysis, in which I did not 
participate, the director of our Environ- 
mental Protection Agency said there 
would be no substantial modification of 
marine life with the discharge of those 
warm waters. 

This does not mean that final licens- 
ing has been approved. It does not mean 
that the plant will be constructed. I feel 
that our country and others in the world 
are going to have to rely quite heavily on 
atomic power as one of the energy sources 
in the future. I think that to the extent 
that we can conserve energy, quit wasting 
gas, oil, coal, that we can minimize the 
dependence upon nuclear power. The 
present severe constraint on the initiation 
of new atomic plant construction in our 
country now is economic. 

And I think that as assessments are 
made by power companies, many of them 
have recently decided not to go with 
atomic powerplants but to shift toward 
coal. If we do have technical advantages 
demonstrated in the clean burning of coal, 
with liquid fuel beds and so forth, I think 
that trend will be enhanced. 

But I think it would be a mistake for 
us to think that we can’t have and won’t 
need atomic powerplants. I’m very con- 
cerned about the control on an interna- 
tional basis of the waste products so that 
they can’t be changed into explosives. But 
I have no aversion to the use of atomic 
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powerplants as an energy source. Of 
course, the siting of those plants is some- 
thing that basically has to be resolved 
by local power companies, State legisla- 
tures, which can prevent action by the 
power companies and the evaluation of 
land values. 

In Georgia—we worked with North 
and South Carolina—we did a very early 
study of siting, and we have identified 
places where we would like to see atomic 
powerplants built, oil refineries built, and 
any oil that might be discovered in the 
Atlantic Ocean brought ashore. 

And I would hope that all States would 
do that. Our State legislature participated 
along with power companies, but I think 
that the actual site is one that has to be 
determined by local people. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Mr. President, you have now been 
in the Presidency about 6 months. What 
have you found to be more different, more 
complex, and more frustrating perhaps 
about being the President than you had 
ever anticipated before you took the 
office? 

Tue PresIpDENT. Well, that is hard to 
say. I might begin by stating clearly that 
I have enjoyed being President. It’s been 
gratifying, challenging, and not unpleas- 
ant. I’ve had my family together most of 
the time. And the working conditions are 
good. The proximity of my office to my 
home is quite advantageous. [Laughter| 

And I’ve chosen a Cabinet—most of 
whom I did not know ahead of time— 
who are superb. There’s not a single mem- 
ber of my Cabinet that I consider to be 
weak or whom I would replace if I had 
a free option to do so. The same thing, 
obviously, applies to my White House 
staff. They've been very good. My work- 
ing relationships with Congress have been 
good. 


The complexity of some of the prob- 
lems has been surprising. I can see why 
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no previous President had been successful 
in evolving an energy policy or reforming 
the welfare system nor initiating zero- 
based budgeting or reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government or solving 
the depletion of the social security reserve 
funds or having basic tax reform. These 
things are enormously complicated, much 
more so when you get involved in actually 
making a final decision, than they are 
from a distance as viewed by a candidate. 

I feel, also, that some of the interna- 
tional questions are going to take more 
time to resolve, if they are solved, than I 
had previously thought. Many of them, 
though, have been extant for decades or 
even generations. 

There has been a surprising, adverse 
reaction in the Soviet Union to our stand 
on human rights. We’ve never singled 
them out. And I think I’ve been quite 
reticent in trying to publicly condemn 
the Soviets. I’ve never said anything ex- 
cept complimentary things about Mr. 
Brezhnev, for instance, but apparently 
that’s provided a greater obstacle to other 
friendly pursuits of common goals, like in 
SALT, than I had anticipated. 

We’ve had to do more traveling in for- 
eign countries than we had thought—I 
haven’t; I’ve only made one trip out of 
the country, to London. But the Secretary 
of State has found that because of past 
expectations built up, primarily under 
Secretary Kissinger, that foreign govern- 
ments expect the American Secretary of 
State to come there, and his refraining 
from doing so and staying here in Wash- 
ington is not well accepted by foreign 
nations. So, that’s been one of the sur- 
prises, not particularly unpleasant. 


COAL 


Q. Mr. President, your energy pro- 
gram places heavy emphasis on coal. 

THe PrEsIvDENT. Yes, it does. 

Q. The United Mine Workers Union— 
the state of that union at present is at best 
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unstable, no indication that it’s going to 
change in the near future, particularly 
with contract talks coming up. How can 
the Nation place reliance on coal when it 
can’t rely on the coal miners to get the 
coal out of the ground? Are you monitor- 
ing that situation? 

Tue PreswenrT. Yes, to some degree. 
The coal labor contract will be negotiated 
this year. That’s the schedule. And that’s 
the last major labor contract that we face 
until the end of 1978. The recent elec- 
tion, of course, whose outcome will cer- 
tainly be challenged, was an obstacle that 
had to be overcome before serious negotia- 
tions could commence. We are monitoring 
that situation very closely through Ray 
Marshall, the Secretary of Labor. 

One of the exacerbating conditions 
about the coal mining relations are the 
wildcat strikes that take place outside the 
purview or without the approval of the 
elected leaders of the United Mine Work- 
ers and, of course, the rapid depletion of 
funds in the union treasury to pay legiti- 
mate claims. And all those things are 
going to create disharmonies. 

We are projecting an ultimate coal 
production in 1985 of almost 1,300 mil- 
lion tons per year, which is about an 85- 
percent increase over the present produc- 
tion level. And I hope that increasing 
prices, increasing mechanization, opening 
up of new mine areas, and also I hope 
that after this year’s negotiations that 
labor-management relationships might be 
improved—all those things are very im- 
portant. But I don’t have any way to 
control management-labor terms. And I 
think public concern about work stop- 
pages, unless the reasons are very clear to 
the public, is a restraining factor, but 
that’s the best I can answer your question. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Q. Mr. President, your support of nu- 
clear power does not include the Clinch 
River breeder reactor. 
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TuHeE PRESIDENT. That’s correct. 


Q. But you have stated that you would 
like to see the Tennessee Valley Authority 
use some sort of model in your energy 
program. Do you have any specific plans 
for what role you would like to see the 
TVA play? 

THE Presiwent. Yes. If you don’t 
mind, to save time, I would like to get you 
a copy of a letter that I have written to 
the Directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that outline, I think, 14 or 15 
different areas in which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority might play a leading 
role. 

With roughly four million homes with- 
in the TVA system, they have an oppor- 
tunity to test out the power suppliers’ and 
homeowners’ relationships on things such 
as peak-load pricing, insulation of homes, 
new price structures, and I think that 
these kinds of tests or pilot programs 
would be very helpful for the rest of the 
country. 


TVA is also helping us with and help- 
ing themselves with research or pilot 
projects, for instance, concerning the 
fluid bed burning of coal and also, I be- 
lieve, with the solvent, cleaned coal, along 
with, I think, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. So, these are a few of the things that 
come to mind. 


But I’ve met with the Chairman of the 
TVA Authority. And he has contributed 
to this letter so that we could have a 
mutual exchange of ideas. The Directors 
have responded very well to this, and I 
think this would naturally tend to channel 
the large supply of research and develop- 
ment funds we have in the energy field 
toward TVA. 

Obviously they'll be involved in addi- 
tional matters concerning liquefaction, 
gasification of coal, solar energy, and 
heavily going into the atomic power field 
as well. 
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TVA has also become a very heavy coal 
producer, as you know. And the clean 
burning of coal is a very important aspect 
to them. Those are some kinds that come 
to mind offhand. 

I’m not in favor of the shifting now 
toward the liquid metal fast breeder re- 
actor in any sort of production model. My 
belief is that we won’t need the breeder 
reactor, technology of that kind, to go 
into production for maybe 20 or 25 years. 
I think it is premature. It’s extremely ex- 
pensive and, in my opinion, completely 
unnecessary. 

We have a budget authorization of 
roughly half a billion dollars for research 
and development in atomic energy. A 
major portion of that will go into testing 
different kinds of breeder reactors, which 
may or may not prove to be the best of all. 
But to make a heavy investment in one 
particular type of breeder reactor—that 
is, the liquid metal fast breeder reactor—I 
think is ill advised at this point. 

I might add parenthetically that we do 
have a breeder reactor that will go critical 
either the last of August or the first of 
September at Shippingport which uses 
thorium as its base fuel. 

But I don’t have any doubt that in the 
future we'll need the breeder reactors. 
It’s just too early to put so much of our 
financial and human resources into one 
particular model like the one at Clinch 
River. 

Q. One little followup if I may while 
you are on the subject of TVA. Are you 
close to appointing a Director on the 
TVA? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could you give us any time frame 
on that? 

THE PresIwENT. I would guess within 
the next 2 or 3 weeks. That’s my plan. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve talked about 
the energy problem, which is certainly 
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close to home. There’s another one that’s 
close to home to us all, I think, and that’s 
the Postal Service. It took 5 days for 
the invitation to this festivity to come to 
me down in Arkansas, which is 800 miles 
away. 

And it seems like the Postal Service is 
costing more and more and more and 
becoming more and more and more in- 
efficient. What’s going to happen? 

Tue Present. I'd like to point out 
that one of the reasons is probably be- 
cause it’s not under my authority. 
[Laughter] No, I don’t really know what 
to do about that. This is a matter that we 
are just getting started on. 

As you know, the Postal Service is in- 
dependent of the President and is osten- 
sibly run as a business corporation with 
the corporate officers choosing the direc- 
tor. And I have met with him and have 
received voluminous recommendations 
from postal employees, postmasters, rural 
mail carriers, and others who cry out for 
some improvement in the service and the 
morale within the Post Office depart- 
ment. 


I don’t know what ought to be done 
as far as structure is concerned. I’ve not 
decided that it ought to be back as it was 
before with the President appointing the 
Postmaster General and being directly re- 
sponsible for the Post Office. Now it’s very 
difficult to decide who is responsible. 

I think it’s almost inevitable—although 
they did not take action in their June 
meeting—that there will be a call for in- 
creased postal rates, a call for an elimina- 
tion of Saturday service, possibly com- 
bined with a realization of need for heavy 
subsidies, maybe not all three of those, 
but at least two of those. 


I don’t know how to answer your ques- 
tion, but as the time for the decision ap- 
proaches, I’ll be involved, because the 
appropriation of funds—and we face a 
deficit of about $200 million a month— 
will ultimately have to be approved by me 
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and the Congress. I don’t know how to 
answer your question any better. I’m con- 
cerned about it, too. 

Q. Can you take a question from the 
peanut gallery? 

THE PresiwDENT. I will get you next. 
Let me get this gentleman. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS IN MICHIGAN 


Q. Two local instances of a general 
problem: In the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan, the Navy Department wants to in- 
stall something called Project Seafarer, a 
method of communicating with subma- 
rines when submerged, and the Govern- 
ment is talking about nuclear disposal on 
a site around the city of Alpena. 

In both cases citizens in the areas af- 
fected by one method or another have 
indicated they don’t want those projects 
to go forward. 

THE PresIDENT. I understand. 


Q. Id appreciate both your response, if 
you may, to the specific questions, and 
also the general question of the interrela- 
tionship between what the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to do and the views of 
people in local communities who may be 
impacted by this. 

THE Present. I’m not familiar with 
any desire to bury nuclear wastes in that 
region. Most of our nuclear wastes now 
are retained within the control of the 
power companies who use the atomic 
fuel. But it’s a matter that I could look 
into if you would like for me to do it. 
Alpena, you say? 

As far as the Seafarer program is con- 
cerned, the plans for a massive burying 
of the transmission wires in broad areas 
of that region, I think, are ill advised. 

We do need some way to communicate 
with our submerged submarines. We do 
have a way now, but we need some better 
ways. 

The Defense Department is now 
assessing under the leadership of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Harold Brown—who is 
a noted physicist—among other things, 
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some means by which, with two relatively 
small transmission line emplacements, we 
could get an adequate transmission to 
submarines submerged. 


These would not be placed on private 
lands at all. And there is, I understand, 
absolutely no danger to people who would 
get anywhere near the transmission lines. 
This is just an exploratory thing. 


But I am quite concerned about it, too. 
When I was campaigning there, the 
enormous placement of the transmission 
lines did concern me, and I spoke out 
against it. But as these alternative plans 
evolve, we’ll be sure that the States would 
be thoroughly informed. But I think the 
essence of it is that it would likely be on 
public land, away from where anybody 
lives, and with a complete elimination of 
any possibility that any human being 
could be affected. 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, a few minutes ago 
you said working relationships with the 
Congress have been good. This is con- 
trary to the analysis in some other quar- 
ters. And I just wondered what you based 
that conclusion on? 

Tue Preswent. Well, the other quar- 
ters are the news media. [Laughter] And 
I really feel that this is a reporting job 
that hasn’t been done well. It’s inherent in 
the system, and I certainly recognize it 
and don’t particularly deplore it, that 
altercations and debates and disharmonies 
and modifications in my proposals are the 
things that get the headlines. 

But when I was at Blair House before I 
was inaugurated, I had meetings with al- 
most all the Members of the Congress in 
groups of about 75 or so. And there were 
five goals that I had set for this year. One 
was the creation of the Department of 
Energy; one was reorganization author- 
ity; one was the establishment of ethics 
legislation in the House and Senate; one 
was the establishment of a comprehensive 
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energy policy; and the other one was an 
economic stimulus package. 

Well, I think any sort of an analysis 
by the news media as objective as possible 
would show that four of those things have 
already been carried out to almost com- 
plete fruition. The only remaining one is 
the energy policy, which is on schedule. So, 
I think the demonstration of this harmony 
is already there. 

I might say one other thing. We’ve really 
loaded the Congress up with controversial 
matters, things that have been delayed 
for years or decades, sometimes genera- 
tions, that hadn’t been faced. They are 
controversial. They are very difficult. And 
I feel good about it. 

The Congress does have still on the 
table some very important matters. One 
is how to deal with the social security re- 
serve fund depletion. We’ve now got only 
a couple of years left in the disability 
fund, and whether the Congress will act 
permanently to resolve the problem as we 
have advocated or take action that would 
only provide temporary relief, I don’t 
know yet. But either one, I think, would 
not be a sign of a schism between the 
White House and the Congress. And I 
think if you talk to any Members of the 
Congress, even Republican Members, you 
would see that they believe there’s been 
more consultation, more exchange of ideas 
on domestic and international affairs than 
there has been in a long time. 

But I feel good about it. My deep, 
visceral sense is that we have a good work- 
ing relationship with Congress. 

Q. Mr. President, a 


please. 
THE PRESIDENT. Please. 


Q. You mentioned five goals. I think 
I got energy twice. 


clarification, 


THE Present. One was energy 
policy; the other one was the construction 
of a new Department of Energy. 


Q. I see. 
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NATURAL GAS PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, will your energy pro- 
gram take any steps towards price equal- 
ization for the Northeast area? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. We advocated, 
for instance, that there be a termination 
of the intrastate gas system and that inter- 
state-intrastate would be treated the same. 
It would open up substantial amounts of 
gas we feel for the rest of the country. 

Some of the gas-producing States don’t 
like this, in particular. But I think we 
have a fairly good chance of succeeding. 

Another thing that we implemented in 
our own plans—and none of these deci- 
sions have been made by Congress—is 
that there would be a guarantee to home- 
owners that any increase in fuel oil prices 
would be rebated to the homeowners who 
consumed that fuel for heating. This 


-would provide some equalization. Any re- 


duction in the amount of oil imported as 
a proportion of the total, I think, would 
benefit those regions like your own which 
are heavily dependent on imported oil. 
And more uniform prices around 
the country, which would result from a 
new energy policy, would certainly remove 
the discrimination that presently exists 
that has a slow but inexorable pressure 
on industry to decide to go to other parts 
of the country. 

I think these aspects of the energy pro- 
gram would help to alleviate the present, 
I'd say, disadvantage, as far as energy 
goes, of the New England States. 

Is the time up? I’ll answer this one more 
question and then I'll have to go. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, Henry Kissinger was 
in Denver on Wednesday and he was 
defending his old turf. And the message I 
got from listening to him was it’s easy to 
criticize the State Department for lack of 
imagination when you are on the outside, 
but once you are in office many of these 
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rosy-sounding dreams and ideas for 
change begin to wilt and the test for a 
huge, negative question that he saw is, 
what are the consequences of failure of a 
foreign policy move? 

Do you gamble a little more on those 
kinds of questions than President Nixon, 
President Ford, and Mr. Kissinger did, 
do you think? 

THE Presiwenr. I don’t disagree with 
what Kissinger says. We’ve had a very 
good series of conferences with Kissinger, 
either myself personally or more fre- 
quently the Secretary of State. And Dr. 
Brzezinski has participated in some of 
those as well. Obviously, it’s easier to 
criticize any Government effort from out- 
side than it is to solve a problem that’s 
longstanding, once you have the respon- 
sibility yourself. 

I think we’ve made some basic changes 
in the previous policies that might bear 
fruit, but we’ve not made any additional 
steps forward toward a SALT agreement. 
We hope we can. I think we are taking a 
much more bold approach to that ques- 
tion, not only seeking limitations on future 
construction, which is what was spelled 
out at Vladivostok, but actually asking the 
Soviets to join with us in a freeze of 
present deployment and development of 
nuclear weapons, and then a substantial 
reduction below what we have now. This 
has never been done before. 

We are asking the Soviets to join with 
us in a comprehensive test ban that would 
prevent any nuclear explosives being 
tested. This has never been done before. 
Demilitarization of the Indian Ocean has 
never been attempted before, and so forth. 

I don’t say that in criticism of the previ- 
ous administration. We have not achieved 
success yet in any of these efforts, and 
may not. I can’t guarantee success. 


I think that we have also taken a dif- 
ferent approach in the Middle East. And 
it’s a matter of judgment. Mr. Kissinger’s 
position was to deal with the Middle East- 
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ern question in a step-by-step, incremental 
way. Our hope is that we can have an 
overall settlement by the participants in 
the Middle East discussion without delay, 
hopefully this year, and that once that 
settlement is reached, then the step-by- 
step implementation of the ultimate set- 
tlement is the best way to go about it. It’s 
a completely different perspective. 

I don’t know that I can guarantee suc- 
cess. Again, we’ve tried to look on Latin 
America as a group of independent na- 
tions equal to us and to deal with them 
individually, not as a group or a homo- 
geneous block. 

We’ve been much more aggressive, I 
think, on the field of human rights. It 
means that to some degree our friendships 
and our allegiances in the different parts 
of the world, like Latin America, have 
changed. 

We've tried to get away from blind sup- 
port of totalitarian governments and tried 
to enhance and reward those countries 
that are shifting toward a more demo- 
cratic process. And we’ve tried to com- 
pliment and encourage countries like 
Venezuela, countries like Ecuador that 
are shifting strongly toward more demo- 
cratic processes. We’ve taken a very 
strong stand that has brought some ad- 
verse reaction on the control of nuclear 
weapons as far as new countries are con- 
cerned in the sales policies of our own 
nuclear-enriched fuels. And in addition to 
that, we’ve departed from Mr. Kissinger’s 
past attitude, along with obviously the 
Presidents under whom he’s served, in the 
sale of conventional weapons. We have 
some very strict standards now for the sale 
of conventional weapons. 

And now it’s the consumers’ or the 
customers’ responsibility to convince us 
that they need those weapons and that 
the sale of those weapons will be to the 
advantage of the United States rather 
than the other way around where arms 
manufacturers freely went to other coun- 
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tries, sold their products, and we were in 
effect quietly encouraging this escalation 
in nuclear arms—TI mean in conventional 
arms sales around the world. 

So, there are some differences in per- 
spective, but I have to say that it’s too 
early to assess tangible results. 

Q. Mr. President, it’s no more of a 
gamble as far as you see it? 

THE PresIDENT. I see no more of a 
gamble, no. I think our positions are much 
more clearly expressed in a public way. I 
think that all of you representing the news 
media and your readers and viewers and 
listeners have a much more accurate 
assessment of what we hope to achieve in 
SALT negotiations, what we hope to 
achieve with human rights and with non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, and 
what we hope to achieve in the Middle 
East, and what we hope to achieve in 
dealing with the People’s Republic of 
China and Cuba, and so forth, very con- 
troversial matters, than they did in the 
past. 

But I think the openness of it and the 
involvement of the public in the debates 
and discussions will prevent our making 
some of the mistakes that were so devastat- 
ing to our country in the past. I don’t think 
it’s more risky to do this. I don’t believe 
that open debate in itself is a risk. I think 
it possibly avoids the risk of a serious mis- 
take when a decision is made in secret 
without the sound judgment and the ex- 
perience and the common sense of the 
American people and the Congress being 
involved in making those crucial decisions. 

Thank you very much. I enjoyed it. I 
hope you enjoyed your stay here. With 
whom have you met today? 

Q. We met Mrs. Peterson. 

Q. The Counsel. 

Q. David Aaron. 

Q. And a meeting with Geno Baroni. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, I hope you do 
enjoy it here. We are very honored to have 
you here. 
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This is a program that we think has 
been successful. I think if you have no- 
ticed the news in the last few weeks when 
the transcript of my answers are released, 
on, I think, Sunday, each time there has 
been a very heavy coverage of some of 
the points because you ask questions look- 
ing at your particular parochial viewpoint 
that bring out issues that quite often are 
not asked by the Washington correspond- 
ents who are here all the time at the 
center of government. And it also makes 
me think about questions that you raise 
that I would very rarely get in a Wash- 
ington White House news conference. 
And I’ve been benefited greatly from it. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:15 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. The 
transcript of the interview was released on 
June 25. 

Prior to the interview, the group held meet- 
ings with Esther Peterson, Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, Robert J. 
Lipshutz, Counsel to the President, David L. 
Aaron, Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, and Geno C. Baroni, 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for Neighborhood and Consumer 
Affairs. 


Department of the Army 


Nomination of Walter B. LaBerge 
To Be Under Secretary. June 27,1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Walter B. LaBerge, of 
Fairfax County, Va., to be Under Secre- 
tary of the Army. LaBerge is Assistant 
Secretary General for Defense Support at 
NATO. 

He was born March 29, 1924, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. He received a B.S. in naval sci- 
ence (1944), a B.S. in physics (1947), 
and a Ph.D. in physics (1950) from the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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During World War II, LaBerge served 
as executive officer and then commander 
of the U.S. Navy Minesweeper YMS 165. 
He was program engineer (1950-1955) 
and then program manager (1955-1957) 
for the Sidewinder missile at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
Calif. 

From 1957 to 1963, LaBerge was the 
director of engineering at Western Devel- 
opment Laboratories, Philco-Ford Corp., 
in Palo Alto. From 1963 to 1965, he was 
director of the Philco-Ford Corporation’s 
Houston operation, and in 1965 he be- 
came vice president for Philco-Ford’s re- 
search and development corporate staff. 
From 1966 to 1971, he was first a division 
vice president, then vice president for the 
electronics group, at Western Develop- 
ment Laboratories. 

In 1971 he became deputy technical 
director of the Naval Weapons Center 
in California, and in 1973 he became 
technical director. From 1973 to 1976, 
LaBerge was Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (Research and Development) . 
Since 1976 he has been Assistant Secre- 
tary General for Defense Support at 
NATO. 

LaBerge has served as a member of the 
USS. Air Force Scientific Advisory Board 
and the Chief of Naval Operations In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. He has re- 
ceived the Navy Superior Civilian Service 
Award (1972) and the Air Force Excep- 
tional Civilian Service Award (1975). 


National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics 


Nomination of Sar A. Levitan 
To Bea Member. June 27,1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Sar A. Levitan, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to be a member of the Na- 
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tional Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics. The President 
also indicated that if confirmed by the 
Senate, Levitan would be designated 
Chairman of the Commission. Levitan is 
director of the Center for Manpower 
Policy Studies at the George Washington 
University. 

Levitan was born September 14, 1914, 
in Lithuania. He received a B.S. from 
City College of New York in 1937 and 
an M.A. (1939) and Ph. D. (1949) from 
Columbia University. 

From 1946 to 1951, he was an associate 
professor of economics at the State Uni- 
versity of New York in Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
He was a public member of the Wage 
Stabilization Board from 1951 to 1953, 
and from 1954 to 1960 he worked as a 
specialist in labor and economic develop- 
ment at the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. 

In 1962-63 Levitan was a research 
professor of economics at George Wash- 
ington University. He was senior econ- 
omist at the W. E. Upjohn Institute in 
Washington from 1964 until 1967, when 
he became director of the Center for 
Manpower Policy Studies at George 
Washington. 

Levitan has served as a consultant to 
various governmental agencies and has 
been on labor panels for the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
the American Arbitration Association. He 
is the author of numerous publications in 
the manpower area of labor economics. 


Environmental Protection 
Agency 


Nomination of William Drayton, Jr., To Be an 
Assistant Administrator. June 27, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate William Drayton, Jr., of 
Cambridge, Mass., to be Assistant Ad- 
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ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (Planning and Manage- 
ment). Drayton is a lecturer on public 
regulation and management reform at the 
Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University and a management 
consultant for McKinsey & Co. in New 
York City. 


He was born June 15, 1943, in New 
York City. He received an A.B. from 
Harvard, an M.A. from Balliol College, 
Oxford University, and a J.D. from Yale 
Law School. 


Drayton has been a management con- 
sultant with McKinsey & Co. since 1970. 
He has been on leave from McKinsey 
since 1975, serving as a visiting associate 
professor at Stanford Law School in 1975- 
76 and a lecturer at the Kennedy School 
of Government in 1976-77. In 1976 he 
worked on the Carter-Mondale campaign 
and transition staff on regulatory reform 
and reorganization. 


U.N. Commission on the 
Status of Women 


Appointment of Koryne Horbal as 
U.S. Representative. June 27,1977 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Koryne Horbal, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as the Representative of 
the United States on the Commission on 
the Status of Women of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 
Horbal is vice president and secretary of 
the American Contracting Corp. in 
Minneapolis. 


She was born February 11, 1937, in 
Minneapolis. She worked for Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn advertising 
agency from 1955 to 1965, and has been 
with the American Contracting Corp. 
since 1958. 
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Horbal is a member of the Democratic 
National Committee, the DNC Charter 
Commission, and the National Organiza- 
tion of Women. She served on the Carter- 
Mondale National Steering Committee 
in 1976. 


President’s Commission on 
Military Compensation 


Executive Order 11998. June 27, 1977 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

SecTIon 1. (a) There is established the 
President’s Commission on Military Com- 
pensation, hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission, which shall be composed of 
not more than nine members who shall be 
appointed by the President. 

(b) The President shall designate a 
Chairman from among the members. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall re- 
view at least the analyses, findings, and 
recommendations related to military com- 
pensation which have been completed by 
the Quadrennial Reviews of Military 
Compensation, the Comptroller General, 
the Interagency Committee Study of Uni- 
formed Services Retirement and Survivor 
Benefits, the Department of Defense Re- 
tirement Study Group, and the Defense 
Manpower Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall identify, 
study, and make recommendations on 
critical military compensation issues, spe- 
cifically addressing the following issues: 

(1) What form of military compensa- 
tion is the most effective for meeting the 
needs of the Nation in peace and war? 
Is the present pay and allowances system 
appropriate? If not, what changes (such 
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as some form of military salary) offer 
greater potential to serve the national 
purpose? 

(2) Are specific standards appropriate 
and necessary for setting and adjusting 
military compensation? If so, what should 
the standards be? What elements of com- 
pensation should be based on such stand- 
ards? 

(3) What provisions are appropriate 
for differential compensations such as 
special and incentive pays) and what are 
the appropriate criteria for using them? 

(4) What are the purposes of the mili- 
tary retirement system? Is the present 
system effective in achieving these pur- 
poses? What changes are appropriate? 

(5) Should the unique characteristics 
of military service be reflected in the com- 
pensation system, and, if so, how? 

(c) The Commission shall submit a 
report to the President through the Sec- 
retary of Defense by March 15, 1978. The 
report shall recommend how the military 
compensation system can best be struc- 
tured to serve the national interest. If 
changes are recommended, the Commis- 
sion should estimate their cost and pro- 
pose an implementation plan and time- 
table. 

Sec. 3. In performing its functions the 
Commission shall conduct such studies, re- 
views, and inquiries as may be necessary. 
In addition to conducting open meetings 
in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, the Commission shall 
conduct public hearings to identify critical 
issues and possible solutions related to the 
structure of military compensation. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized 
to request from any Executive agency 
such information that may be deemed 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Order. Each Executive agency shall, 
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to the extent permitted by law, furnish 
such information to the Commission in 
the performance of its functions under this 
Order. 

Sec. 5. Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise employed in 
the Federal Government may receive, to 
the extent permitted by law, compensa- 
tion for each day he or she is engaged in 
the work of the Commission at a rate not 
to exceed the maximum daily rate now 
or hereafter prescribed by law for GS-18 
of the General Schedule, and may also 
receive transportation and travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5702 and 
5703). 

Sec. 6. The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion is authorized to establish such addi- 
tional advisory committees as may be 
deemed appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Order. 

Sec. 7. All necessary administrative 
staff services, support, facilities, and ex- 
penses of the Commission shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, be furnished by 
the Department of Defense. 

Sec. 8. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other Executive order, the func- 
tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 
I), except that of reporting annually to 
the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Commission, shall be performed by the 
Secretary of Defense in accordance with 
guidelines and procedures established by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

Sec. 9. The Commission shall terminate 
thirty days after submitting its report. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 27, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:42 p.m., June 27, 1977] 
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President’s Commission on 
Military Compensation 


Appointment of the Members of the 
Commission. June 27, 1977 


President Carter today announced the 
appointment of a nine-member Commis- 
sion to review previous studies of the mili- 
tary compensation system and_ to 
recommend changes to current pay and 
benefit programs. 

The President’s Commission on Mili- 
tary Compensation will be chaired by 
Charles J. Zwick, a former director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and now a Florida 
banker. It will submit a report to the 
President by March 15, 1978. 

Studies to be reviewed include those of 
the Defense Manpower Commission and 
the Third Quadrennial Review of Mili- 
tary Compensation. 

The President ordered the fresh review 
of pay, benefits, and the military retire- 
ment system since previous attempts to 
provide an equitabie and efficient total 
military compensation system failed to 
achieve general agreement. 


For example, in April 1976 the Defense 
Manpower Commission recommended 
that the members of the Armed Forces be 
paid in the form of a fully taxable salary, 
while the Third Quadrennial Review of 
Military Compensation concluded last 
winter that members should continue to 
be paid through a modified pay and al- 
lowances system. Similarly, the various re- 
views of military retired pay each came up 
with a different approach. 


President Carter said he expects the 
Commission to resolve these differences 
and to propose one integrated, long-term 
solution to military compensation. He ex- 
pects the solution to be fair to the taxpay- 
ers of the United States as well as mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 
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The members of the Commission are: 


Cuar.eEs J. Zwick, Miami, Fla.—Chairman, 
director, Southeast Banking Corp.; former 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 


Lr. Gen. BENJAMIN O. Davis, USAF, retired, 
Arlington, Va., former Commander, U.S. 
Forces Korea; and Chief of Staff, UN Com- 
mand 


Gen. Wiiuiam E. Depuy, Fort Monroe, Va., 
Commander, U.S. Army Training and Doc: 
trine Command 


Tuomas Euruicu, Washington, D.C., Presi- 
dent, Legal Services Corporation; former 
dean, Stanford Law School ; Special Assistant 
to Under Secretary of State 


Joun H. Fiver, Hartford, Conn., chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Aetna Life and Casualty; 
former Connecticut State senator 

Puitip A. ODEEN, Lake Forest, Ill., vice presi- 
dent, Wilson Sporting Goods ; former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis); and Director of Program Analysis, 
National Security Council 

WALTER N. Pace, Huntington, L.I., N-Y., pres- 
ident, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.; director, 


Foreign Policy Association; and trustee of 
the Carnegie Institution 


JANE P. Pretrrer, Armonk, N.Y., Vice Presi- 
dent, Communications, IBM Corp.; trustee, 
Rockefeller Foundation 


HerBert F. York, La Jolla, Calif., professor 
of physics, University of California at San 
Diego; former Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering 


President’s Commission on 
Military Compensation 


Remarks te Members of the 
Commission. June 27, 1977 


This afternoon we are establishing a 
Commission on Military Compensation, 
which I think will have great impact on 
the future of our country. 

As a former military man myself, hav- 
ing spent 11 years in the Navy, I know 
how important it is to have both good pay 
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and good morale within our military 
forces. 


I also know how important it is to have 
the limited funds available spent in the 
most effective way to provide for our 
Nation’s defense. 


We now spend almost 60 percent of our 
total military budget on personnel. I’m 
not saying that this is too much, but I do 
say that when we spend this large a por- 
tion that it should be spent in the most 
effective way with the basic pay and the 
other compensations for those men and 
women who offer their very lives for the 
security of the United States. 


I’ve asked this very fine Commission, 
headed by Chairman Charles Zwick, to 
do a complete analysis of the military 
compensation system in our country, to 
see if and how it should be improved, and 
I’ve asked them to make a report back to 
me within 9 months. Next March 1 
[March 15], I believe, is the exact date. 


This will not only be an assessment 
involving pay and retirement and other 
benefits of those who serve our country so 
well but in the process of the study there 
will be a renewed analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of our voluntary recruitment 
program. 


This was put into effect to eliminate the 
gross discrimination that did occur during 
the Vietnam war and prior because poor 
people who couldn’t go to college were the 
ones who were drafted and went to war. 


And in the implementation of the 
voluntary recruitment program there was 
an accepted knowledge that compensation 
would be improved. So, we are not mak- 
ing any prior judgments. We want to be 
sure that when the study is completed, 
that our military personnel will be en- 
couraged to enlist and to serve a long 
career, and that there’s a proper balance 
among those who enjoy the benefits of 
offering their lives to our country in the 
military services. 
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I want to thank all the members of the 
group for being willing to serve. This is 
going to be a very time-consuming effort, 
very complicated and, as you can well 
imagine, very controversial. 

The Chairman is Charles Zwick from 
Miami, who is an economist and who is 
now a banker. He is a former Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

Herbert York from La Jolla, California. 
He is a physicist. He is with the Univer- 
sity of California in San Diego, and he is 
the former Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering and also a former Di- 
rector of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

Philip Odeen from Lake Forest, Illinois. 
He is a political scientist. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company. He is a former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. He is a systems 
analyst, and he was a Director of Program 
Analysis for the National Security 
Council. 

John Filer from Hartford, Connecticut. 
He is a lawyer, he is chairman and execu- 
tive officer of the Aetna Life and Casualty 
Company. He is also a former State sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

General William E. Depuy from Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. He is an economist. He 
is now at South Dakota University. He is 
Commander of the U.S. Army Training 
and Doctrine Command. 

Jane Pfeiffer from Armonk, New York. 
She is vice president of communications 
of IBM. She was a participant in the 
White House Fellows Program in 1966, 
and she worked in the Council on Foreign 
Relations in 1967. 

Lieutenant General Benjamin Davis, 
U.S. Air Force, retired. His credentials 
are superb. He is a U.S. Military Academy 
graduate. He was in the U.S. Armed 
Forces in Korea, Chief of Staff of the UN 
Command. He retired in January 1970, 
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and he has extensive experience in trans- 
portation and also in the insurance field. 

Walter Page, from Huntington, Long 
Island, New York. He is president of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. He is 
associated with the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institution. 

And Thomas Ehrlich from Washing- 
ton. He is a lawyer. He is president of the 
Legal Services Corporation ; he is a former 
dean, Stanford Law School, and a Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State. 

These distinguished men and women 
have the background of analysis, of plan- 
ning careers, of the legal profession, mili- 
tary profession, National Security 
Council, foreign affairs, and the trust of 
myself and the Secretary of Defense as 
well, and they and an adequate staff and 
detailed research and study, I think, will 
guide me and the other officials of our 
Government to make the right decision in 
giving the members of our Armed Forces 
in the future an attractive career oppor- 
tunity with the most effective fighting 
force available to us. 

I'd like to ask the Secretary of Defense 
to comment further. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Executive Schedule 


Executive Order 11999. June 27, 1977 


RELATING TO CERTAIN POSITIONS IN 
LEVEL V oF THE EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Section 5317 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, and as President of the 
United States of America, Section 2 of 
Executive Order No. 11861, as amended, 
placing certain positions in level V of the 
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Executive Schedule, is further amended 
by adding thereto “(14) Assistant to the 
Secretary and Land Utilization Adviser, 
Department of the Interior.” and “(15) 
Executive Assistant and Counselor to the 
Secretary, Department of Labor.”’. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 27, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:38 p.m., June 28, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 


Visit of President Carlos Andres 
Perez of Venezuela 


Remarks of the President and President Perez 
at the Welcoming Ceremony. June 28, 1977 





PRESIDENT CarTER. This morning we 
have a great honor paid to our Nation by 
the visit of President Perez of Venezuela. 

In our hemisphere, the nation of 
Venezuela has earned the great admira- 
tion of all those who believe in freedom 
and in the open, democratic processes of 
government. 

President Perez represents a country 
which has set an example for many others 
in its firm and unswerving commitment 
to the proposition that the people of a na- 
tion should be the ones with universal 
suffrage and complete participation in an 
open and free electoral process to choose 
the leaders of that country. 

But his influence has extended far be- 
yond the borders of his beautiful and 
great nation. Because of his dynamism 
and his great leadership qualities, Presi- 
dent Perez has become an active and ef- 
fective spokesman for the Third World 
nations and one who can truly represent 
the highest aspirations of all the nations 
in Latin America. 

His commitment to the basic principles 
of human rights, individual freedom, and 
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liberty were vividly demonstrated re- 
cently at the Organization of American 
States conference at Grenada, when he 
and his people became leaders in pursu- 
ing these hopes for this hemisphere. 

He has also espoused and has pursued 
his commitment to a reduction in ex- 
penditures for weapons and in trying to 
lay the groundwork for more peaceful 
relationships among the nations of the 
world. 

He has also taken a strong stand against 
the proliferation of atomic explosives 
throughout the world and has joined with 
us and others in espousing the principles 
of the Tlatelolco Treaty, which pro- 
hibits the deployment of any nuclear ex- 
plosives in the southern part of this 
hemisphere. 

Venezuela has been a leader and was 
recently cochairman of the conference 
which tries to establish better relation- 
ships between the developed nations of the 
North and the developing nations of the 
South. He leads a country which has been 
blessed with great natural resources—oil 
among them—and they have been leading 
suppliers of that precious fuel to our 
country for many years. 

During the 1973 embargo of our coun- 
try by some members of OPEC, Venezuela 
maintained their staunch friendship to 
our country, and the interruption of oil to 
our shores was not part of their policy. 
And this past winter, when we faced a 
particular shortage because of the severity 
of our weather, Venezuela voluntarily in- 
creased their total export of oil and fuel 
from their country to meet our needs. At 
the same time, he’s been strongly com- 
mitted to the quality of the environment 
and to the careful conservation of his na- 
tion’s precious oil and other fuel products. 

We all know and admire the early and 
innovative commitment to freedom by the 
great liberator Simén Bolivar, and in 
more recent times, the great leadership of 
Don Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela. 
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And I think I can say without any doubt 
that President Perez continues in this ad- 
mirable mold of leadership which has 
come from the great nation and our close 
friend,the country of Venezuela. 

Recently my wife, Rosalynn, was wel- 
comed to your country, Mr. President, in 
the most hospitable way by you and your 
wife, Blanca. We deeply appreciate the 
personal friendships that have already 
been formed between your family and my 
own. 

Senor Presidente, esta es su casa [Mr. 
President, this is your house.] 

PRESIDENT PEREz. Mr. President Carter, 
I must begin my words expressing to you 
my deep thanks and that of my wife for 
this cordial invitation that allows us to 
visit the great North American nation. I 
am a Latin American voice that, from 
Venezuela, comes to express an unre- 
served solidarity with your policy of great 
ethical substance addressed to affirm the 
essential values of the human being. 

Many years have passed since nations, 
small and weak nations, have heard a 
voice rise from a great nation to tell the 
world that over the human values is the 
human being, the defense of his dignity, 
of the human rights. Those words have 
reconciliated us with other attitudes that 
we have not shared with this great nation, 
and they remind us of the voice of two 
other great Presidents, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who are dear to the affection of all Latin 
Americans. 

In my country—I mean all of Latin 
America, no matter what kind of govern- 
ments our countries have, the people are 
feeling the warmth and the sincerity of 
these good words that constitute them- 
selves in a commitment to make of Amer- 
ica, of the New World, the true continent 
of freedom. 

I have come, Mr. President, to ex- 
change ideas with you and your officials 
with mutual respect, and as countries that 
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do to each other the same treatment. Cer- 
tainly, we will find points of coincidence 
very important within the global politics 
that are discussed today in the great 
forums of the world. Likewise, we are go- 
ing to deal with matters that are essential 
for us, the relations between the United 
States and the Latin American com- 
munity. 

I already had the honor and the very 
pleasant opportunity to hear from the 
lips of your wife, in Caracas, many aspects 
of the talks that we are going to hold. Mrs. 
Carter brought the testimony of the 
friendship and admiration of the Vene- 
zuelan people and of all of the peoples of 
Latin America for the people of the 
United States and for the Government 
of President Carter. 

For our hemispheric countries, the best 
perspectives are open. I sincerely believe 
that this is an historical moment without 
comparison, when the United States is 
going to assume a leadership role—which 
we do appreciate—not that of economic 
or military importance, but that of the 
great values of mankind. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, my wife 
and I in this first moment of our meeting 
give to you our thanks, and we express 
to you that beyond the formalities of pro- 
tocol there exists a sincere friendship that 
will join in brotherhood the peoples of 
Latin America with the peoples of the 
United States. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:39 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. President 


Perez spoke in Spanish, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 


USS. Special Representative for 
Non-Proliferation Matters 


Nomination of Gerard C. Smith. 
June 28, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Gerard C. Smith, of 
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Washington, D.C., to be United States 
Special Representative for Non-Prolifera- 
tion Matters, to be Ambassador at Large 
while serving in that capacity, and to be 
U.S. Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

As Special Representative for Non- 
Proliferation Matters, Smith will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating preparation of 
executive branch studies, policies, and 
positions on the issues to be covered by 
this international effort and for carrying 
out negotiations and discussions here and 
abroad. The President has directed the 
heads of the U.S. departments and agen- 
cies concerned to give full support to this 
work. 

Smith’s responsibilities will also include 
coordinating and guiding, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State, overall 
U.S. efforts internationally to carry out 
non-proliferation policies, and he will be 
responsible for negotiations to that end. 
The President is nominating Smith as 
U.S. Representative to IAEA in view 
of the important role which that agency 
plays in non-proliferation matters. 

In announcing Smith’s nomination, the 
President stressed that international meas- 
ures aimed at stopping the spread of nu- 
clear explosives capabilities are of para- 
mount importance to the security of this 
Nation and the world. 

Smith was born May 14, 1914. He re- 
ceived a B.A. from Yale University in 
1935 and LL.B from Yale Law School in 
1938. He served in the U.S. Army from 
1941 to 1946. 


After practicing law in New York City 
from 1946 to 1950, Smith joined the 
Atomic Energy Commission as a Special 
Assistant. From 1954 to 1957, he was Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Atomic Affairs. He served as Director of 
the State Department’s Policy Planning 
Staff from 1957 to 1961. 


From 1969 to 1972, Smith was Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and chief of the U.S. delegation 
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to SALT. Smith has been a member of 
the Washington law firm of Wilmer, Cut- 
ler and Pickering since 1972. 


Visit of President Perez 
of Venezuela 


Remarks of the President and President Perez 
at a Dinner Honoring the Venezuelan 


President. June 28, 1977 


PRESIDENT Carter. First of all, I want 
to welcome all of you here tonight. 

This is the first state visit we’ve had 
in quite a while. And one of the great 
things about having this kind of a ban- 
quet is to bring people to the White House 
from all over our country to meet distin- 
guished visitors who mean so much to us. 

During the morning sessions we have 
ceremonies on the lawn and then we have 
long, detailed, sometimes boring—but not 
this morning—discussions about matters 
of great world import. But in the evening 
we have a chance to get to know one an- 
other. And I’ve enjoyed it very much, 
talking to our good friend, President 
Perez, and his wife, Blanca. 


We get to know about one another’s 
government. We were discussing the prob- 
lems of democracies all over the world, 
who are held back in quick decisions by 
the parliamentary process and congresses. 
[Laughter] We both agreed that these 
problems did not apply to Venezuela and 
the United States. [ Laughter | 


President Perez commented on the 
charm of the people at the table here with 
us, and particularly noticed that Jack 
Brooks—whenever he spoke I got very 
quiet and listened to what he said, some- 
times even ignoring our guest. [Laughter] 
He pointed out how delightful and charm- 
ing Jack was. I did not tell him that the 
conference committee on establishing a 
Department of Energy was going to meet 
very shortly, and Jack was the chairman 
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of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee. [ Laughter | 

But we have a chance to learn, and I 
was also very interested in his analysis 
of Rosalynn’s visit. She was gone for a 
long time, and you may not be able to 
detect it from the atmosphere tonight, 
but this house was built when John 
Adams was President and it’s gotten larger 
as time goes on. And I have never seen 
a lonelier place in my life than the 
White House when Rosalynn was in 
South and Central America and in the 
Caribbean. Chiov and his wife were in 
England; later they went to California. 
Jeff was in -Guatemala and Honduras 
and Mexico on an archeological expedi- 
tion with George Washington University. 
Jack is building a grain and soybean ele- 
vator in Georgia. And I was here all alone. 

He pointed out how brief her visit 
was to Venezuela. He wished she could 
have stayed longer. And I thought about 
the cartoon I saw, I think in the Mil- 
waukee paper, which showed me talk- 
ing to Jody Powell, my Press Secretary, 
Mr. President, and I was saying, “Jody, 
I don’t give a damn about Idi Amin. 
Where is Rosalynn?” [Laughter] 

So we have a chance to learn about 
one another. And there’s an opportu- 
nity to draw ourselves together in the 
friendliest and most persuasive and per- 
sonal way—not only between me and 
all of those of you who’ve come here to 
visit tonight from our country, but to get 
to know our distinguished visitors. 

We share a great deal. But I think 
it’s accurate to say that among all the 
visitors that we’ve had here at this great 
center of our Government’s life, Vene- 
zuela is represented by a man who epito- 
mizes the finest aspects of our own coun- 
try’s hopes and dreams and aspirations 
and ideals. 

For 19 years now, there’s been an ab- 
solute, total, and pure democracy in 
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Venezuela. Everyone is privileged to vote 
and is urged to vote and the decisions 
of the people on election day are bind- 
ing without question. We also have seen 
a country evolve there, locking back on 
the superb leadership of the great lib- 
erator, Simén Bolivar, and President 
Perez’ predecessor, President Betancourt, 
that is totally committed to the princi- 
ple of basic human freedoms, the pride 
of people in their own individuality and 
the right to make their own decisions, 
and in the cherishing and nourishing en- 
hancement of human rights. 

At the recent Organization of Ameri- 
can States meeting in Grenada, the lead- 
ing country, above all others, even in- 
cluding our own, in insisting upon strong 
stands, unequivocal stands on the prin- 
ciple of human rights, was Venezuela. We 
felt a close partnership with them, and 
we felt a great gratitude toward them. 
They have been staunch and unswerv- 
ing in this commitment in a part of the 
world, to be perfectly frank, where this 
has not always been a persuasive com- 
mitment. And I’m very proud of that. 


When I think of any world leader 
and a strong, growing, and dynamic and 
fairly wealthy country with great ma- 
terial wealth and riches and oil and other 
products, who has looked on the weak 
and poor and deprived and small na- 
tions with understanding and compas- 
sion and mutua! trust, the country again 
that comes to my mind, foremost, is 
Venezuela. And the leader who epito- 
mizes that commitment is President 
Perez. 


This is an interrelationship that’s 
growing between our country and theirs 
on a relationship of complete mutual 
admiration and total equality. Our 
country may be larger in size; we may 
have a few more Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple than Venezuela—{laughter|—but 
we are equals in every way except in 
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those firm attributes where, I have to 
admit, they have achieved a superiority 
to us. But we are trying to emulate their 
example and move more and more to- 
ward a pure commitment to the princi- 
ples on which our country was formed. 

We have seen the great friendship 
demonstrated by President Perez and his 
wife toward our country. They will go 
to Philadelphia, and they will dedicate 
very shortly a statue to one of their lib- 
erators, Miranda, who, along with Simén 
Bolivar earlier, observed the American 
Revolution under George Washington. 
And this demonstration of mutual com- 
mitments to ideals by the establishment 
of this statue in Philadelphia very shortly 
is another symbol of our equality and 
mutual purpose. 

He will also be dedicating a great sculp- 
ture by the great artist Otero, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., another permanent indica- 
tion of friendship between our countries.* 
And there is also a bust of a great writer, 
Vejo, in Austin, Texas. So, you can see 
that from one place to another, there are 
permanent indications being established 
of the friendships between Venezuela and 
the United States. 

This is one kind of proliferation to 
which I have no objection, Mr. Presi- 
dent. [Laughter]| 

The last point I'd like to make is this: 
Speaking of proliferation, our neighbors 
to the south at Mexico City, the suburbs 
of Mexico City called Tlatelolco, signed 
a treaty under the original auspices of the 
United Nations a few years ago, com- 
mitting all the signatories permanently 
to prevent the deployment of nuclear ex- 
plosives in the Southern Hemisphere. 

There is no other part of the world 
that’s done this. This was how long ago— 
10 years ago? And we are now re-reviving 


1The work by Venezuelan sculptor Alejan- 
dro Otero is located on the grounds of the 
National Air and Space Museum. 
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the impetus to get all countries in our 
hemisphere to sign this treaty. 

Just before Rosalynn left for her trip, 
I signed the treaty. And as she visited the 
seven nations—some, early signatories 
like Venezuela—we tried to identify the 
problems. But one of the nations, again 
not coincidentally, who took the leader- 
ship in trying to spell out the principle 
that nuclear weapons should be kept at 
a zero level was Venezuela. 

We in the United States sometimes 
think that we are the first in everything, 
that we take the first good action and that 
we are the strongest nation for commit- 
ment to the finest principles of life. But I 
just wanted, in my brief remarks tonight, 
in genuine admiration of our visitor and 
his great nation, to point out to you that 
there are many things in this hemisphere 
that we can learn from our neighbors, and 
there are many things that warrant genu- 
ine admiration on our part that they have 
already done. They have set standards that 
we are still trying to reach. So, we have 
great admiration for you and for your 
people and for your great nation. 

And in a spirit of that admiration and 
expression of mutual friendship, I would 
like to propose a toast to President and 
Mrs. Perez and to the people of the great 
and free democratic nation, our friends, 
the people of Venezuela. 


PRESIDENT Perez. Mr. President of 
the United States and Mrs. Carter: 


You said at the University of Notre 
Dame that the United States can no 
longer separate the traditional issues of 
war and peace from the new global ques- 
tions of justice, equity, and human rights. 
You also said a peaceful world cannot long 
exist one-third rich and _ two-thirds 
hungry. 

The problem of world peace can no 
longer be defined within terms of strategic 
balance of power equilibrium, of areas of 
influence, of blocs, and of military alli- 
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ances. Peace is not only the absence of 
war. The true problem of peace is that of 
the incorporation of the Third World to 
an international order in whose construc- 
tion may participate all the nations that 
comprise it. The order imposed by the vic- 
tors of the Second World War no longer 
exists. 

Human rights cannot be spoken about, 
referred to only as respect for physical in- 
tegrity and political liberties. The essen- 
tial human right is the right to life, to well- 
being, to the integral dignity of each being, 
and this supreme right is flagrantly vio- 
lated by those responsible for world eco- 
nomic order. 

Venezuela looks with well-founded ex- 
pectancy upon the orientation that the 
policies of the United States are taken in 
your hands and your forthright defense of 
human rights. We Venezuelans and all of 
the peoples of Latin America hope that 
this decorous, courageous, and firm posi- 
tion is going to help break the chains in 
the homelands that suffer oppression. 

But we also believe that the Latin 
American dictatorships have as an essen- 
tial cause and an efficient reason the eco- 
nomic instability generated by the unjust 
economic world ordér. 

I may reiterate, Mr. President, that the 
validity of human rights in their noble and 
full meaning are summed up in the re- 
spect for the right of economic develop- 
ment for our peoples, giving them just 
value to our basic commodities and to the 
labor of our men and women and secure 
and proper access to the transference of 
technologies and capital. 

The validity of democracy and human 
rights will be impossible with the social 
tensions that are experienced by a great 
number of nations and the dramatic eco- 
nomic differences that separate the na- 
tions today. 

It is illusory to expect democratic de- 
velopment and implementation of human 
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rights within an international order so 
deeply anti-democratic as the one in ex- 
istence. The democratic transformation 
that your enlightened international poli- 
cics search for cannot be reached without 
the disappearance of the economic struc- 
tures and the privilege that characterize 
that international order. 

The hopes that I piace in the present di- 
rection of United States policies are condi- 
tioned in the first place by the establish- 
ment by the United States of the needed 
link between the ethical principles and as- 
pirations and the policies, that there may 
be adequate understanding of world prob- 
lems and their risks, political will to con- 
front them, paying more attention to the 
reality that the people live with than to 
the formal and so often hypocritical rela- 
tions between governments. This is the 
esteemable and beautiful worth that we 
give to the direct and sincere word with 
which you, Mr. President, are gaining the 
esteem and admiration of the people of 
Latin America, without genuflecting ac- 
cents of the decayed diplomacy of half 
words and euphemisms. Confronting the 
biased criticism of actors and accomplices 
of the Latin American tragedy are raised 
the complacency of those who suffer tor- 
ture, deprivation of liberty or persecution, 
and also of those like us who do not have 
enough influence to achieve alone the re- 
demption of human dignity. 


The efforts of the Third World in favor 
of dialog and cooperation for the estab- 
lishment of the new international eco- 
nomic order have not found satisfactory 
answers on the part of the industrialized 
world, including the United States. 


The less than encouraging results of the 
North-South conference indicate that the 
industrialized world resists in recognizing 
the need to transform the structures of 
privileges, and also show that they do not 
yet perceive with sufficient clarity the dan- 
gers inherent in this situation. 
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You, Mr. President, with true vision, 
have begun to speak another language. 
Without saying so expressly, you have 
understood that selfishness has presided 
until now over the lukewarm conduct of 
the great nations. 

It is indispensable that the industrial 
world understand that the order of pri- 
orities no longer has in their first places 
the East-West conflict and the stabiliza- 
tion of the traditional power blocs, and 
that now the major efforts must be ex- 
erted in the resolution of the North-South 
conflict in order to create a new inter- 
national order, just and equitable. 


It is necessary that the industrial world 
understand that the creation of that new 
world order demands bold initiatives and 
global solutions, with major changes in 
the living standards of the rich nations 
insofar as they may be derived from the 
exploitation of the poorer nations. 

The dissemination of conventional and 
nuclear arms in the world finds impulse 
in the vertical proliferation of all kinds 
of armaments in the hands of the in- 
dustrial countries. Modern military tech- 
nology creates specific problems of great 
complexity. But we believe that if the 
political will exists, those problems can 
be overcome. Détente and arms control 
are necessary conditions, but not enough 
to build world peace upon solid founda- 
tions. To assert otherwise would be to 
give military matters an autonomy that 
it does not have, to give it primacy over 
the political, and to disengage politics 
from social matters which would mean 
to repeat the mistakes that in the past 
have only driven to failure and tragedy. 

The Third World wishes to dialog 
and to negotiate. The other alternative, 
deplorable as it may be, is confrontation— 
which nobody wants, but that, perhaps, 
many may be forced to resort to. From 
there stems the large responsibility of the 
developed countries if a confrontation 
situation is created with the Third World 
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whose solidarity is already indivisible, and 
so that is the reason why its power is real. 

A global reform is stated. No partial 
solution will overcome the problem. The 
new international order must be demo- 
cratic and based not only on economic 
changes but on new economic and ethical 
premises, because another dramatic real- 
ity, which the great nations had not until 
now noticed, is that the world is neither 
an unlimited reservoir of resources nor 
that its exploitation could go on on the 
present terms impoverishing more and 
more the producing countries in order 
to maintain irritating levels of waste and 
consumption in the industrial ones. 

Unfortunately, technological civiliza- 
tion could well be called the civilization 
of waste. It is founded upon an irrespon- 
sible arrogance of men who want to ap- 
propriate, without limit, the resources of 
nature and consume them as if they would 
never be depleted, in spite of the abuses 
which are inflicted upon it. 

Fortunately, voices such as yours are 
beginning to be heard, which denounce 
this lack of suicidal prevention as well as 
these attacks against nature. 

We must have as a starting point a 
deep criticism of the way of life of the 
industrial societies, greedy consumers of 
resources. The survival of human society 
is at stake. 


The principles of classical liberalism 
and traditional capitalism have been re- 
vised in the national order. The poli- 
cies of taxation, of social security, of 
social function of property, of the limi- 
tation of monopolies have originated in 
the requirements of the new society. In 
the international order the same must 
occur. We are beginning to realize that 
international controls must be devised 
to guarantee nations their economic 
rights. Likewise, it is imperative on the 
part of all countries in the international 
community, the acceptance of a code that 
regulates the actions of transnational 
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companies, which have weakened and 
transgressed the national sovereignty of 
the developing countries and have deeply 
eroded their morals with the generalized 
practice of bribery. 

Petroleum, a privileged one among the 
raw materials, confers upon the produc- 
ing countries, members of OPEC, an 
historical responsibility vis-a-vis their 
countries and all of humanity. 

OPEC has generated awareness with 
regard to interdependence in the world. 
It has shown the vulnerability of all coun- 
tries, without exception, in a situation 
like the present, and it has made it much 
more difficult for the developed world 
to go on exploiting the developing world. 

OPEC’s actions have made clear the 
contradictions of the present world order 
as well as the possibilities that the third 
has at its disposal for dialog and under- 
standing. The objectives of OPEC are 
not the price of oil; they go much fur- 
ther, to the achievement of that new in- 
ternational economic order. That is why 
I dare to affirm that it will be impossible 
to disrupt the unity of OPEC. No one 
has to fear it. It acts responsibly. 


Mr. President, and Mrs. Carter, in 
our conversations we must talk about 
these and others of the many problems 
that deal with the bilateral relations be- 
tween our two countries, with Latin 
America, with the Third World, and 
other aspects of world politics of com- 
mon concern. We will have to talk about 
hidden conflicts in our hemisphere, of 
possible solutions, of the responsibilities 
of the United States and of our own. 

With my words in this kind and 
friendly dinner expressive of the cordial- 
ity with which we have been received, I 
have wished to refer to fundamental as- 
pects that commit the responsibility of 
nations and governments in the construc- 
tion of the new world order, just and 
equitable. 
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We believe that a special responsibil- 
ity falls on those nations that, like your 
great country, have a determining weight 
in the international context and in the 
definition of the political and economic 
rules of conduct. That is why I have 
tried to convey to you and to your great 
people a sincere and friendly message, 
with the irrevocable conviction that the 
true way for peace must be that of under- 
standing between all countries with in- 
ternational justice. 

As you have said with profound sense 
of justice, peace can only be affirmed on 
the basis of faithful observance of hu- 
man rights, which give authentic and 
transcendental sense to man’s life on 
Earth. 

Venezuela joins the United States and 
will join you, Mr. President, so that you 
may achieve your noble purposes of uni- 
versal justice, defense and promotion of 
human rights, and rigid action against 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. We 
identify in democracy and in the will, 
so that politics will serve high ethical 
purposes and humanistic principles. 

With that trust, Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, I want to toast for the success 
of just and noble policy and for the great 
nation of the United States and for de- 
mocracy in the Western Hemisphere. 
NOTE. The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. Presi- 


dent Perez spoke in Spanish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 


Visit of President Perez of 
Venezuela 


Remarks at the Entertainment Honoring 
President Perez. June 28, 1977 


First of all, I’d like to welcome all the 
guests who’ve come here to be with us to- 
night with great faith in the weather, 
which I hope will be justified. 
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I would like to express my thanks at 
the beginning for the combined choirs of 
Wheaton College and Union College. 
They’ve just returned from a long tour in 
Venezuela, which they said did not seem 
long. They had made 11 performances in 
11 days. They went there to honor a 
young choir group of 54 Venezuelans who 
were killed in the terrible airplane acci- 
dent in the Azores. And this to us is a very 
good additional demonstration of the 
sharing of culture and beauty between 
our country and that of Venezuela. 

The choir director has just informed 
me that they were received with open 
arms and deep appreciation and a mu- 
tual expression of the love for music 
which can cross national boundaries 
without detecting any impediment what- 
soever. So, I do want to thank you both 
for being here and for this wonderful 
choir. And they will stay to see the ballet 
which will follow. 

I would also like to introduce the two 
performers who will now entertain us, 
accompanied by the Marine Band, Cyn- 
thia Gregory and Ted Kivitt, who will 
begin by dancing “Giselle.” 

I’ve tried to think of some parallels be- 
tween the performance tonight and our 
public servants, like myself and President 
Perez and the Members of Congress. The 
dance is obviously strong, forceful. People 
watch it with great interest, as is the case __ 
in politics. It’s sometimes unpredictable, ~ 
sometimes with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm. 

I think I'll abandon the parallel at this 
point—{laughter]—and talk about almost 
unanimous admiration of the observers. 
I think [ll talk about grace and beauty, 
and I think all of you will be inspired by 
the performance of these fine two inter- 
nationally known dancers. 

Following that, they will dance another 
selection, “Grand Pas Classique,” and I 
think that you will be very pleased at this 
performance. 
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We are very grateful to have you here. 
And I think that this is the first time 
we've had a chance to have entertainment 
outside on the lawn. But it’s a particularly 
beautiful setting, and I think that the 
beauty of the setting will be matched and 
even exceeded by the beauty of the per- 
formances. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 


10:20 p.m. on the South Lawn of the White 
House. 


United States Ambassador to 
Barbados and Grenada 


Nomination of Frank V. Ortiz, Jr. 
June 29, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Barbados and to the 
State of Grenada. Ortiz is Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary at the State Department. 

He was born March 14, 1926, in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. He received a B.S. from 
Georgetown University in 1950 and an 
M.S. in 1967 from George Washington 
University. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1944 to 1946. 

From 1951 to 1953, Ortiz was an in- 
ternational relations officer at the State 
Department. He served as economic offi- 
cer in Addis Ababa from 1953 to 1956, 
and as political officer in Mexico from 
1956 to 1958. From 1958 to 1961, he was 
a foreign affairs officer. 

From 1961 to 1963, Ortiz was special 
assistant to the Ambassador to Mexico. 
He was officer-in-charge for Spanish af- 
fairs from 1963 to 1966, and in 1966-67 
attended the National War College. 


Ortiz was supervisory political officer 
in Lima from 1967 to 1970, and Deputy 
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Chief of Mission in Montevideo from 
1970 to 1973. He was Director for Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Uruguay from 1973 
until 1975, when he became Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at the Department. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


Nomination of Joseph M. Hendrie To Be a 
Member. June 29, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Joseph M. Hendrie, of Bell- 
port, N.Y., to be a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. Hendrie is chair- 
man of the department of applied science 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory in 
Upton, N.Y. 

Hendrie was born March 18, 1925, in 
Janesville, Wis. He received a B.S. in 
physics from Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1950 and a Ph.D. in physics from 
Columbia University in 1955. He served 
in the U.S. Army from 1943 to 1946. 

Hendrie was a research assistant at Co- 
lumbia University from 1950 to 1955. He 
worked at Brookhaven Laboratory from 
1955 to 1972, beginning as an assistant 
physicist in the reactor physics division 
and ending as head of the engineering di- 
vision in the department of applied 
science. 

From 1972 to 1974, Hendrie was Dep- 
uty Director for Technical Review at the 
Directorate of Licensing of the U-S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Since 1975 
he has been chairman of the department 
of applied science at Brookhaven Labora- 
tory. 

Hendrie is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Nuclear Society 
and serves on the Risk-Impact Panel, 
Committee on Nuclear and Alternative 
Energy Systems, of the National Research , 
Council. Since 1974 he has been the U.S. 


representative on the _ International 
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Atomic Energy Agency’s Senior Advisory 
Group on Reactor Safety Codes and 
Guides. He was a member of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Reactor Safeguards of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission from 
1966 to 1972. He has had numerous ar- 
ticles published in professional journals. 


Visit of President Perez 
of Venezuela 


Remarks on the Departure of President Perez. 
June 29, 1977 


This has been one of the most pleasant 
and productive meetings that we’ve ever 
had. The expressions of friendship be- 
tween our countries are genuine, and we 
share deep commitments to common goals 
and common purposes. 

A constant reminder in the center of 
our Capital City of the vision and hope of 
our two peoples is expressed by the Otero 
sculpture, and I’m very grateful for it. 
This is a photograph, and I think that we 
will have in the future a chance to enjoy 
this for many generations to come. 

The discussions were compatible and 
harmonious, and the friendship that exists 
between our countries is absolutely un- 
shakeable. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. on 


the South Lawn at the White House following 
his final meeting with President Perez. 


Exemption From Mandatory 
Retirement 


Executive Order 12000. June 29, 1977 


EXEMPTION OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
From MANpDAToRY RETIREMENT 


Arthur S. Flemming, Commissioner on 
Aging, Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, and Chairman, Commission 
on Civil Rights, became subject to man- 
datory retirement for age on June 30, 
1975, under the provisions of Section 8335 
of Title 5 of the United States Code un- 
less exempted by Executive order. Arthur 
S. Flemming was exempted from manda- 
tory retirement until June 30, 1976, by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11869 of June 24, 1975. 
He was again exempted from mandatory 
retirement until June 30, 1977, by Execu- 
tive Order No. 11924 of June 29, 1976. 

In my judgment, the public interest re- 
quires that Arthur S. Flemming continue 
to be exempted from such mandatory re- 
tirement. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by subsection (c) of 
Section 8335 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, I hereby exempt Arthur S. 
Flemming from mandatory retirement 
until June 30, 1978. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 29, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:33 a.m., June 30, 1977] 


Bicentennial Functions 


Executive Order 12001. June 29, 1977 


TRANSFERRING CERTAIN BICENTENNIAL 
FUNCTIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Section 7(b) of the Act of December 
11, 1973 (87 Stat. 701), hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Act, Section 202(b) of 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 838, 31 U.S.C. 
581c(b)), and Section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, and as President 
of the United States of America it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 
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Section 1. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, hereinafter referred to as the Sec- 
retary, shall, through existing National 
Park Service programs, provide for the 
continuation of appropriate commemora- 
tion of events relating to the American 
Revolution until December 31, 1983. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary shall administer 
existing contracts and grants of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration, hereinafter referred to as 
ARBA. 


Sec. 3. In performing the functions de- 
scribed in Section 1 and 2 of this Order, 
the Secretary may, in addition to any 
other available authority, exercise the fol- 
lowing powers under the Act which are 
hereby transferred to him for such pur- 
poses until December 31, 1983, except 
as otherwise provided in subsection (b) 
of this Section: 


(a) All powers described in Section 
2(f) of the Act with respect to the ex- 
penditure of funds donated to ARBA 
prior to the effective date of this Order, 
and the expenditure of revenues received 
or which may be received pursuant to 
contracts described in Section 2 of this 
Order. 

(b) Until December 31, 1977, all pow- 
ers exercised by ARBA prior to the ef- 
fective date of this Order which relate to 
enforcement of Section 2(i) of the Act. 


(c) All powers described in Section 
5(a) of the Act. 


Sec. 4. All personnel, records, property 
and appropriations, including all funds 
and revenues described in Section 3(a) 
of this Order, as relate to the powers and 
functions assigned or transferred by this 
Order are hereby transferred to the Sec- 
retary. 


Sec. 5. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall make such 
determinations and issue such orders as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the transfers provided by this Order. 
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Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 11840 of 
February 18, 1975, is hereby revoked. 
Sec. 7. This Order shall be effective 
June 30, 1977. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 


June 29, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:34 a.m., June 30, 1977] 


Executive Branch Reorganization 
Studies 


Remarks to Reporters Announcing the 
Studies. June 29, 1977 

I have a couple of very brief state- 
ments to make. 

First of all, I’m particularly pleased 
with the action that was taken this after- 
noon by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee when they accepted 
by, I think, a 22-to-21 vote the admini- 
stration’s proposal which retains ceil- 
ings for the time being on natural gas 
prices, but still provides adequate incen- 
tives for production of natural gas. 

This fight, of course, is still not over. 
But I commend the members of the com- 
mittee for their courage in the face of 
strong lobbying pressure. And I hope 
that their position will be maintained 
throughout the legislative process. I be- 
lieve that their action is a major victory 
for American consumers. 

The other item that I have is one 
that’s very important to me, and I think 
to the American people. Over the last 2 
years, there has been no theme that I 
have emphasized more often than a need 
to reorganize the Federal Government. 

The American people overwhelmingly 
support this idea and that’s one reason 
I was elected President. They know that 
reorganization is desperately needed, and 
neither they nor I underestimate the 
difficulty. 
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I’ve been encouraged by the progress 
that the administration and the Con- 
gress have already made together in the 
last 5 months, especially the legislation 
that I signed in April, which will now 
permit me to submit to the Congress 
reorganization plans during the next 3 
years. 

All of us know that the task will be a 
long one; it’s taken these problems a long 
time to develop. And we must be patient 
in taking both small steps and large steps 
leading to a more effective and more 
efficient Government. 

We've already begun many reorga- 
nization efforts, some of which have al- 
ready been announced. But today I’m 
pleased to announce the beginning of 
four new reorganization studies which 
will bring order and simplicity and effi- 
ciency to major parts of our Government. 


The four areas that we will study are, 
first of all, law enforcement; secondly, 


local and community economic develop- 
ment; third, human services; and fourth, 
administrative services, primarily under 
GSA. Together these areas account for 
$60 billion of Federal spending each year. 


Our preliminary review indicates that 
there are at least 41 separate agencies 
involved in police and investigative ac- 
tivities. Twelve separate agencies are 
conducting personnel background inves- 
tigations; 36 separate agencies have 
guard duties or security forces, for a total 
cost per year of about $2% billion—I 
think about 164,000 employees in the 
District of Columbia area alone. There 
are 23 different Federal police forces. 

A different study shows that a welfare 
mother with two children may now have 
to deal with 11 different agencies to get 
the services that she needs. And if there’s 
an elderly person in the home, there are 
several additional agencies who are sup- 
posed to serve that same family. 
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In economic development, we now 
have more than a hundred different pro- 
grams in 10 different agencies, all work- 
ing to promote business in local areas, 
by doing so in a wasteful and uncoordi- 
nated way. 

There are 46 different Federal sewer 
programs, for instance. And no one, either 
in or out of Government, benefits from 
this kind of confusion. All of us will 
profit from a more sensible and efficient 
organization. 

These studies that I’ve announced will 
take from 5 to 9 months. These are very 
complicated agencies and programs, and 
we want to do a thorough and good job. 
The studies will depend upon how closely 
we can involve the Members of Con- 
gress, the officials of State and local gov- 
ernments, and private citizens from all 
parts of the country for their success. 


I believe it’s especially important for 
us to get continuing advice and counsel 
from the Members of the House and the 
Senate about the way our Federal pro- 
grams are being administered, because 
they spend a good part of every day help- 
ing people cut through Government red- 
tape, and they know first hand how the 
Government looks from the receiving end 
of the services. 


On the day in 1974 when I announced 
my campaign for this office, I pledged 
to undertake this major task. At that time 
I said, and I quote: “This is no job for the 
faint-hearted. It will be met with vio- 
lent opposition from those who enjoy a 
special privilege, those who prefer to 
work in the dark, or those whose private 
fiefdoms are threatened.” 

Well, it’s still no job for the faint- 
hearted, but I intend to honor that pledge. 
I look forward to the cooperation of every- 
one involved—the Congress, the Federal 
employees, and the American people—to 
move toward that goal, which we all share, 
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of having a Government that’s efficient 
and effective but also sensitive to the needs 
of our people. 

This afternoon Bert Lance and those 
who work with him on the reorganization 
studies will be available to answer your 
specific questions. 

I have a full-scale press conference 
scheduled for tomorrow morning, at 
which time I’ll answer your questions on 
any subject, including that one that 
interests you. [ Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. Following 
his remarks, Bert Lance, Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and Harrison 
Wellford, Executive Associate Director for Re- 
organization and Management, held a news 
briefing for reporters on the studies. 


Executive Branch Reorganization 
Studies 


Memorandums for the Heads cf Executive 
Departments and Agencies. June 29, 1977 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Comprehensive Review of Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement 

I have directed my Reorganization 
Project staff at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to begin a comprehen- 
sive review of all Federal law enforce- 
ment missions, tasks, and priorities. 

Today there is considerable jurisdic- 
tional ambiguity, overlap, and possible 
duplication among Federal organizations 
performing police or investigative activi- 
ties. There are at least 75 different Fed- 
eral agencies and 164,000 Federal em- 
ployees involved in police or investigative 
work. Our goal is to make these functions 
more responsive to both individual rights 
and Federal law enforcement priorities. 
This effort will help us determine how 
best to structure these agencies to do so. 
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A major objective will be to re-examine 
the Federal role in law enforcement in 
light of the responsibilities and capabil- 
ities of State and local agencies. The Fed- 
eral Government ought not to duplicate 
or overlap State and local law enforce- 
ment functions unnecessarily. 

The Project will rely heavily on the 
advice and counsel of the Congress, Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies, State and 
local officials, interested private organiza- 
tions, and the public. 

You may be asked to contribute time, 
resources, and staff assistance to this ef- 
fort. If so, I hope you will make your 
best effort to ensure its successful comple- 
tion. 

My Reorganization Project staff will 
contact you or an appropriate member 
of your staff shortly to discuss the appro- 
priate role of your department or agency 
in the study. 

I consider this to be a high priority 
matter. I know I can count on your co- 
operation and assistance. 

In order to inform all affected parties 
that this review is underway, I have di- 
rected that this memorandum be pub- 
lished in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

Jmmy CarTER 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Comprehensive Review of Local 
Development Programs 


I have directed my Reorganization 
Project staff at the Office of Management 
and Budget to begin a thorough review of 
the organization and structure of the ma- 
jor Federal local development programs, 
including the community economic devel- 
opment programs. 

These programs have several problems, 
including jurisdictional uncertainty, du- 
plication of effort, and lack of coordina- 
tion. 
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This review will focus on the programs 
that comprise the core of the Federal local 
development assistance package: 

¢ Business promotion, where over 100 
different programs in more than ten dif- 
ferent agencies provide financial and man- 
agerial assistance to businesses. 

¢ Public facilities investment, where, 
for example, there are 46 sewage-related 
programs alone, dispensing about $6 bil- 
lion through seven agencies in five depart- 
ments, two independent agencies and 
eight regional commissions. 

¢ Housing, where there are at least 77 
different programs, administered by 15 
different agencies and overseen by three 
separate government-chartered secondary 
mortgage agencies. 

¢ Transportation, where 60 grant as- 
sistance programs are channelled through 
six semi-autonomous operating adminis- 
trations of the Department of Transpor- 
tation and an additional network of 25 
agencies. 

¢ Employment and training, where ten 
agencies administer 24 programs. 

By examining how these various local 
development programs actually fit to- 
gether at the local level, the project will 
identify ways to improve the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to community de- 
velopment, and help sort out the appro- 
priate roles and responsibilities of Federal 
and non-Federal officials in this area. 


The effort will need the active partici- 
pation of State and local officials, the Con- 
gress, Federal Departments and Agencies, 
and the public. 


You may be asked to contribute time, 


resources, and staff assistance to this 
effort. If so, I hope you will make your 
best effort to ensure its successful comple- 
tion. 

My Reorganization Project staff will 
contact you or an appropriate member of 
your staff shortly to discuss the appropri- 
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ate role of your department or agency in 
the study. 

I consider this to be a high priority 
matter. I know I can count on your 
support. 

In order to inform all affected parties 
that this review is underway, I have di- 
rected that this memorandum be pub- 
lished in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Jimmy CarTER 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Comprehensive Review of Hu- 
man Services Program 


I have directed my Reorganization 
Project staff to begin a study of the or- 
ganization and delivery of human serv- 
ices. These services programs, ranging 
from day care to job training, are in- 
tended to help people whose special needs 
are not met by income assistance and 
health financing programs. This study 
will be coordinated closely with efforts 
underway to develop welfare and nation- 
al health insurance proposals. 

The Federal Government spends about 
$22 billion on more than 100 human 
services programs administered by ten 
departments and agencies. The numer- 
ous planning, administrative and eligi- 
bility requirements of these programs 
create fragmentation, waste, and confu- 
sion. 


With your help, this study will lead 
to a more logical program structure at 
the Federal level and the delivery of serv- 
ices to families and individuals who need 
them in a simpler, more comprehensive 
and efficient way. 

The success of this project will de- 
pend to a large extent on the coopera- 
tion and assistance of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, State and local offi- 
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cials, interested groups and individual 
citizens. 

You may be asked to contribute time, 
resources, and staff assistance to this 
effort. If so, I hope you will make your 
best effort to ensure its successful com- 
pletion. 

My Reorganization Project staff will 
contact you or an appropriate member 
of your staff shortly to discuss the ap- 
propriate role of your department or 
agency in the study. 

I consider this to be a high priority 
matter. I know I can count on your 
support. 

In order to inform all affected par- 
ties that this review is underway, I have 
directed that this memorandum be pub- 
lished in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Jimmy CarTER 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Comprehensive Review of Ad- 
ministrative Services Delivery 


I have directed my Reorganization 
Project staff at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to begin a comprehen- 
sive review of the management of ad- 
ministrative services within the Federal 
Government. The project will be admin- 
istered jointly by OMB and the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

A preliminary staff review indicates 
significant problems with existing serv- 
ices. It has been 30 years since the first 
Hoover study led to the creation of the 
General Services Administration; it is 
time to reexamine the objectives and 
benefits of our present system in light 
of those years of operating experience. 

A major objective of the study is to 
improve the delivery of administrative 
services to Federal agencies. It will assess 
the roles of the General Services Admin- 
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istration and others in the provision of 
services related to real and personal prop- 
erty, automated data processing, tele- 
communications, and records manage- 
ment. 

The Project will rely heavily on the 
advice and counsel of the Congress, Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies, State 
and local officials, interested private or- 
ganizations, and the public. Your agen- 
cies are the principal consumers of Fed- 
eral administrative services. You have 
expressed your concerns about their qual- 
ity. This is your opportunity to help im- 
prove them. 

You may be asked to contribute time, 
resources, and staff assistance to this 
effort. If so, I hope you will make your 
best effort to ensure its successful com- 
pletion. 

My Reorganization Project staff will 
contact you or an appropriate member 
of your staff shortly to discuss the ap- 
propriate role of your department or 
agency in the study. 

I consider this to be a high priority 
matter. I know I can count on your 
cooperation and assistance. 

In order to inform all affected par- 
ties that this review is underway, I have 
directed that this memorandum be pub- 
lished in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: Fact sheets on each of the studies were 
also included in the release. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Nomination of Charles F. C. Ruff To Be 


Deputy Inspector General. June 30, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Charles F. C. Ruff, of 
Washington, D.C., to be Deputy Inspec- 
tor General in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Ruff is now an 
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associate professor at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center and has been the Special 
Prosecutor on the Watergate Special 
Prosecution Force. 

He was born March 1, 1939, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He received an A.B. from 
Swarthmore College in 1960 and an LL.B. 
from Columbia Law School in 1963. 

From 1963 to 1965, Ruff was an in- 
structor at the Louis Arthur Grimes 
School of Law, University of Liberia, in 
Monrovia, Liberia. In 1966-67 he was an 
instructor in legal method at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School. 

From 1967 to 1970, Ruff was a trial 
attorney in the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section, Criminal Division, 
at the Justice Department. From 1970 to 
1972, he was Chief of the Management 
and Labor Section in the Criminal Divi- 
sion at Justice. 

Ruff was an attorney and professor at 
the Antioch School of Law in 1972-73. 
He has been an associate professor at 
Georgetown Law Center since 1973 and 
also served as Acting Chief Inspector of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration 
during 1975, as Assistant Special Prosecu- 
tor on the Watergate Force from 1973 to 
1975, and Special Prosecutor from 1975 
until that office was closed. 


National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 


Nomination of Richard A. Frank To Be 
Administrator. June 30, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Richard A. Frank, of 
Washington, D.C., to be Administrator 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. Frank is director of the 
International Project at the Center for 
Law and Social Policy. 

He was born November 4, 1936, in 
Omaha, Nebr. He received an A.B. from 
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Harvard College in 1958 and a J.D. from 
Harvard Law School in 1962. 


From 1962 to 1969, Frank worked in 
the Office of the Legal Adviser at the 
State Department, first as Assistant Legal 
Adviser, then as Acting Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser. He was a lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University in 1967 on public inter- 
national law and organizations and an 
adjunct professor at George Washington 
Law School in 1968-69, teaching “Nego- 
tiations—Concept and Technique.” 

In 1969 and 1970, Frank was a consult- 
ant and counsel to Investors Overseas 
Services. In 1970 and 1971, he was coun- 
sel to the law firm of Fisher and Gelband 
in Washington. Since 1971, Frank has 
been director of the International Project 
at the Center for Law and Social Policy, 
which has represented a wide range of 
public interest clients on international 
issues. 


Frank serves on the Secretary of State’s 
Advisory Committee on the Law of the 
Sea, and the State Department’s Shipping 
Coordinating Committee. He has been 
adviser to several U.S. delegations in ne- 
gotiations on vessel pollution and ocean 
dumping and is on the board of the Cen- 
ter for Oceans Law and Policy. He is the 
author of numerous articles. 


United States Ambassador to 
Sri Lanka and the Maldives 


Nomination of W. Howard Wriggins. 
June 30, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate W. Howard Wriggins, 
of the Bronx, N.Y., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Republic of Sri 
Lanka and to the Republic of Maldives. 
Wriggins is director of the Southern Asian 
Institute at Columbia University and pro- 
fessor of public law and government. 
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He was born February 14, 1918, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He received a B.A. from 
Dartmouth College in 1940 and a Ph.D. 
from Yale University in 1951. 

Wriggins was an instructor at Yale 
University in 1951-52 and an assistant, 
then associate, professor at Vassar Col- 
lege from 1952 to 1957. From 1958 to 
1961, he was Chief of the Foreign Affairs 
Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, and also 
served as a part-time faculty member at 
George Washington University. 

Wriggins was a member of the Policy 
Planning Council at the State Depart- 
ment from 1961 to 1966 and was a senior 
staff member on the National Security 
Council in 1966 and 1967. Since 1967 he 
has been director of the Southern Asian 
Institute at Columbia. 

Wriggins has written several articles 
on Southern Asia and was co-editor of 
“Sri Lanka Journal of Social and His- 
torical Studies” in the autumn of 1975. 
He serves on the board of trustees of the 
Asia Society and the Institute of Current 
World Affairs. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JUNE 30, 1977 


Tue PresipENT. I have a brief state- 
ment to make before we begin the ques- 
tions. 


B-1 BomBER 


This has been one of the most difficult 
decisions that I have made since I’ve been 
in office. During the last few months, I’ve 
done my best to assess all the factors in- 
volving production of the B—1 bomber. 
My decision is that we should not con- 
tinue with deployment of the B-1, and I 
am directing that we discontinue plans 
for production of this weapons system. 
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The Secretary of Defense agrees that this 
is a preferable decision, and he will have 
a news conference tomorrow morning to 
discuss this issue in whatever detail you 
consider necessary. 

The existing testing and development 
program now underway on the B-l 
should continue to provide us with the 
needed technical base in the unlikely 
event that more cost-effective alternative 
systems should run into difficulty. Con- 
tinued efforts at the research and devel- 
opment stage will give us better answers 
about the cost and effectiveness of the 
bomber and support systems, including 
electronic countermeasures techniques. 

During the coming months, we will also 
be able to assess the progress toward 
agreements on strategic arms limitations 
in order to determine the need for any 
additional investments in nuclear weap- 
ons delivery systems. In the meantime, we 
should begin deployment of cruise mis- 
siles using air-launched platforms, such as 
our B-52’s, modernized as necessary. Our 
triad concept of retaining three basic de- 
livery systems will be continued with 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, and a 
bomber fleet, including cruise missiles as 
one of its armaments. We will continue 
thereby to have an effective and flexible 
strategic force whose capability is fully 
sufficient for our national defense. 


Thank you. 


QUESTIONS 
B-1 BOMBER 


Q. Mr. President, the House at least 
seems bent on providing the money for the 
B-1. Does this put you on a collision 
course with them on the whole subject? 

Tue Present. No, I think not. The 
Congress took action last year to delay 
a final decision on the B—1 bomber pend- 
ing my ability to analyze its needs. 
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When I came into office, I tried de- 
liberately to have an open mind. And 
I’ve spent weeks studying all the aspects 
of our strategic defense forces. I’ve met 
with congressional leaders. I’ve spent a 
great deal of time with the Secretary of 
Defense and others in trying to under- 
stand all the ramifications of this very 
important decision. 

The leaders in the House and Senate 
this morning have been informed of my 
decision, both by Frank Moore? and by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

My belief is that the Congress will be 
supportive knowing that our previous re- 
quests for limited production funds were 
based on a previous decision. But my 
decision is that this production is not 
now necessary. And I believe that the 
House and the Senate will confirm my 
decision. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the grow- 
ing difficulties between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, are there any early 
prospects in the coming months for a 
meeting with Brezhnev, between your- 
self and Brezhnev, and is August in 
Alaska—does that have any validity? 

THE PresiwENT. I don’t agree that 
there are growing difficulties between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. The tech- 
nical discussions on SALT questions, 
comprehensive test ban, demilitarization 
of the Indian Ocean, a reduction in the 
sales of conventional weapons to devel- 
oping nations of the world have been pro- 
ceeding with very good attitudes on the 
part of the Soviets, and, of course, us. 
So, I don’t believe that the relations be- 
tween us are deteriorating. 


I think that my own relationship with 
Mr. Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders 


1 Assistant to the President for Congressional 
Liaison. 
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should be one of continuing consulta- 
tions, not just to ratify final agreements 
but to get to know one another. And 
I would welcome a chance this year to 
meet with President Brezhnev, to explore 
the ability of our countries to reach 
quicker decisions. But it would not be 
based on any deep concern about rela- 
tions now, nor any frustration about 
what’s gone on before. 

The time or date or place would still 
have to be worked out, and it would be 
inappropriate, I think, to try to presume 
what those decisions might be on spe- 
cifics until we determine accurately the 
attitude of the Soviet leaders. 


Q. May I say that—— 
Tue PresIpEnT. Please do. 


Q. you yourself have expressed 
surprise at the reaction of the Soviets 
to your human rights drive, and 
Brezhnev has told Giscard that there are 
difficulties. So, I don’t think it’s 
exactly—I mean there is an atmosphere. 

Tue PreswentT. There are difficul- 
ties, obviously, in reaching final decisions 
on matters that are very controversial, 
very difficult, and which never have been 
successfully concluded. We’ve never tried 
as a nation to have a comprehensive test 
ban to eliminate all tests of all nuclear 
devices, both peaceful and military. We’ve 
never tried to open up the discussions of 
demilitarizing the Indian Ocean, first 
freezing the present circumstances, then 
reducing our military presence there. 
We've never tried for a sharp reduction 
in the deployment of nuclear weapons. 


So, these new ideas obviously take more 
time to conclude. But I don’t have any 
sense of fear or frustration or concern 
about our relationships with the Soviet 
Union. We have, I think, a good pros- 
pect of continuing our discussions, and 
I have every hope that those discussions 
will lead to success. 
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B-1 BOMBER 


Q. Mr. President, what were the ma- 
jor factors that led to your decision 
against the B-1 bomber? 

THE Presiwent. There are a number 
of factors. One is obviously the recent 
evolution of the cruise missile as an effec- 
tive weapon itself. The tests of this sys- 
tem have been very successful so far. 

Another one, of course, is the continued 
ability to use the B-52 bombers, particu- 
larly the G’s and H’s, up well into the 
1980’s, and the belief on my part that our 
defense capability using the submarine- 
launched missiles and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles combined with the B-52 
cruise missile combination is adequate. 

We will also explore the possibility of 
cruise missile carriers, perhaps using ex- 
isting airplanes or others as a standoff 
launching base. 

But I think in toto the B-1, a very ex- 
pensive weapons system basically con- 
ceived in the absence of the cruise missile 
factor, is not necessary. Those are the ma- 
jor reasons. 

Marilyn [Marilyn Berger, NBC News]. 


CRUISE MISSILE 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviet Union has 
shown great concern about the cruise mis- 
sile capability of the United States. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What limits are you ready to accept, 
if any, on air-launched cruise missiles so 
far as their range, and secondly, are you 
willing to accept the proposition that an 
airplane carrying cruise would be counted 
as a MIRV under the limits that you 
would set in a SALT agreement? 

THE PresipENT. Those questions are 
being negotiated now. We have a fairly 
compatible position with the Soviets on 
maximum range of air-launched cruise 
missiles carried over from the Vladivostok 
discussions. I don’t think there’s any par- 
ticular difference in that. It’s an adequate 
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range in my opinion for the cruise mis- 
siles to be launched as a standoff weapon 
without the carrying airplane having to 
encroach into Soviet territory. ‘Lhis, 
though, is a matter that has not yet been 
finally resolved. 


Also, the definition of what is a 
MIRVed weapon is one that is still in 
dispute. We don’t believe that a bomber 
equipped with cruise missiles as a weapon 
ought to be classified as a MIRVed 
weapon. But depending upon the Soviets’ 
attitude in reaching an overall compre- 
hensive settlement, those matters are still 
open for discussion. 


B—I BOMBER 


Q. Mr. President, in listening to factors 
involved in your decision, sir, you didn’t 
mention or I didn’t hear the fact that 
you had made a commitment or what 
many people took to be a commitment 
during the campaign against the bomber, 
I think particularly in the submission to 
the Democratic Platform Committee. Was 
that a factor, sir? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, when I went 
into office, as I think I said earlier, I 
tried to take the position of complete 
openmindedness, because obviously I’ve 
had available to me as President much 
of the classified analyses and information 
about weapons systems which I did not 
have before. And I tried to approach this 
question with an open mind. 


I’ve spent many hours reading those 
detailed technical reports, the advice of 
specialists on both sides, an analysis of 
ultimate cost of weapons. And although, 
obviously, opinions are always hard to 
change, I deliberately tried not to let my 


campaign statements be the factor in this 
decision. I’ve made it, I think, recently 
with an original, very open mind, after 
carefully considering all aspects of the 
question and consulting very closely with 
the Secretary of Defense. 
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And I might say that with the advent 
of the cruise missile as a possible alter- 
native, that the Secretary of Defense 
agrees with me that this is a preferable 
decision. 

Q. Can I follow that up, sir? Mr. Presi- 
dent, could I follow that up? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Yes, if you insist. 

Q. This openmindedness that you de- 
scribe, does that apply to other campaign 
commitments that you made in other 
areas outside of defense? 

THE Present. Well, I'll always try 
to keep an open mind and make my de- 
cision based on what I think is best for 
our country. 

Q. Mr. President, is this decision on 
your part not to go ahead with the B-1 
intended as any kind of a signal to the 
Soviets that you are willing to—that you 
want to do something quickly in the stra- 
tegic arms talks? 

Tue Preswent. I can’t deny that 
that’s a potential factor. But that has not 
been a reason for my decision. I think if I 
had looked upon the B-1 as simply a bar- 
gaining chip for the Soviets, then my de- 
cision would have been to go ahead with 
the weapon. But I made my decision on 
my analysis that, within a given budget- 
ary limit for the defense of our country, 
which I am sure will always be adequate, 
that we should have the optimum capa- 
bility to defend ourselves. 

But this is a matter that’s of very great 
importance, and if at the end of a few 
years the relations with the Soviets should 
deteriorate drastically, which I don’t an- 
ticipate, then it may be necessary for me 
to change my mind. But I don’t expect 
that to occur. 

Mr. Sperling [Godfrey Sperling, 
Christian Science Monitor]. 


HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, is this emphasis on 
human rights now central to your foreign 


policy? 
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THE PresIpENT. Yes. My emphasis on 
human rights is central to our foreign 
policy. As I’ve said since my first press 
conference, I see no relationship between 
the human rights decision, however, and 
matters affecting our defense or SALT 
negotiations. And I have doubts, based on 
analyses in our own country and from 
those who know the Soviet system very 
well in other countries, that there’s any 
connection between the two in the minds 
of the Soviets. 

Q. To follow there, has this emphasis 
helped or hurt those in the Soviet Union 
whose rights were being impaired? 

Tue Present. It’s hard for me to 
say. I think that in the long run our em- 
phasis on human rights, the high publicity 
that has accrued to the human rights 
question because of the Helsinki agree- 
ment and the upcoming Belgrade confer- 
ence in October—those two factors, com- 
bined, I think, dramatize every violation 
of human rights that is known. 

And my guess is that the Soviets, like 
ourselves, want to put a good image for- 
ward for the world to observe, and I think 
in the long run that this emphasis on 
human rights will be beneficial to those 
who desire free speech and an enhance- 
ment of their own human freedoms. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Javits says 
you are pushing Israel too far. And 
other Americans sympathetic to the Is- 
raeli position say worse, that you are 
perhaps selling Israel down the river. 
My question is, first, do you think you 
are, and secondly, how difficult will it 
be for you to continue your policy if the 
American Jewish community sides with 
Mr. Begin instead of Mr. Carter? 

THE PreEsIDENT. I might say, first of 
all, that I look forward with great an- 
ticipation to the visit of Prime Minister 
Begin on the 19th of July. My determi- 
nation is that the talks will be friendly 
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and constructive and also instructive for 
both him and me. 


He'll be received with the kind of 
friendship that’s always been a charac- 
teristic of the American people’s attitude 
toward Israel. An overwhelming consid- 
eration for us is the preservation of Israel 
as a free and independent and, hopefully, 
peaceful nation. That is preeminent. At 
the same time, I believe that it has been 
good during this year, when I hope we 
can reach a major step toward a peace- 
ful resolution in the Middle East, to have 
the discussions much more open, to en- 
courage the Arab nations and Israel to 
frankly understand some of the feelings 
that each of them has toward the other, 
and to address the basic questions of 
territories, the definition of peace, the 
Palestinian question. 

I really think it is best for this next 
roughly 3 weeks before Mr. Begin comes 
that we refrain from additional comments 
on specifics because I think we’ve covered 
the specifics adequately. And if I or some- 
one in the State Department or some- 
one on my staff emphasizes territory and 
the definition of peace, the immediate re- 
sponse is: Why didn’t you say something 
about the Palestinians, and so forth. So, I 
believe that we’ve discussed it adequately. 


I believe all the issues are fairly clearly 
defined. It’s accurate to say that our own 
Nation has no plan or solution that we 
intend to impose on anyone. We’ll act 
to the degree that the two sides trust us 
in the role of an intermediary or media- 
tor, and I still have high hopes that this 
year might lead toward peace. 

But it will never be with any sort of 
abandonment of our deep and perma- 
nent commitment to Israel. And I have 
made this clear in specific terms to every 
Arab leader who has been to our 
country. 
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SUPPORT OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
CANDIDATES 


Q. Mr. President, as the leader of 
the Democratic Party, how important do 
you believe it is for Democratic leaders 
on the State and local level to support 
the nominees of their party even when 
their preferred candidates may happen 
to lose in a primary? And, second, sir, 
do you plan to support the Democratic 
nominee for mayor of New York City 
regardless of who it may be? 

THE PRESENT. My general belief is 
that Democrats ought to support the 
Democratic nominees. I have not ever 
violated that premise in my own voting 
habits. I’ve never departed from voting 
for a Democratic nominee after they were 
chosen. My own inclination is to stay 
clear of Democratic primaries. Let the 
Democrats in a particular State or ju- 
risdiction make their own choice. 


But I think every Democrat, every 
American can reserve the right to par- 
ticipate with varying degrees of commit- 
ment or intensity or enthusiasm. And 
I would certainly not ever disavow a 
Democratic candidate unless he was 
completely abhorrent to me, which I 
think would be highly unlikely. 


¥ 


So, in generai, i think Democrats 
ought to support their nominees. But I’m 
going to be fairly reluctant to inject my- 
self directly and personally in very many 
elections around the country. We do 
have two important gubernatorial elec- 
tions this year, and I think all Democrats 
will be looking with great interest on the 
outcome of the general election in Vir- 
ginia and also New Jersey. And I hope 
personally that the Democratic candidates 
win. But that’s a decision for the people in 
Virginia and New Jersey to make. 


As far as New York is concerned, I 
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wouldn’t want to make a prior commit- 
ment about the degree of my support for 
a candidate until I see who it is. 


SALT NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, given the numerous 
and obvious violations of the Helsinki ac- 
cords by the Soviet Union, which they 
were pledged to uphold, could I ask why 
the United States should, on good faith, 
accept the Soviet word on a matter far 
more vital, say, for example, the SALT 
treaty, which you are in the process of 
negotiating? 

THe Preswwent. We have never 
been willing simply to take the word of the 
Soviets on SALT agreements, and neither 
have they been willing to take our word 
alone. We have methods of confirming or 
verifying the carrying out of the agree- 
ment with various means, including aerial 
surveillance from space. 


And I think that as we get down to the 
more technical agreements, that verifica- 
tion is becoming more and more a prob- 
lem. For instance, if we should conclude 
a comprehensive test ban treaty with the 
Soviets of preventing any sort of nuclear 
tests, even including peaceful devices, 
then we would have to have some way to 
confirm that the Soviets indeed are carry- 
ing out their agreement, and vice versa. 

There are sensing devices that might, 
for instance, be placed by us on Soviet 
territory or perhaps around the periphery 
of the Soviet Union. And we might con- 
clude a similar agreement with them. Or 
if a factor in the agreement should be that 
certain kinds of uses of atomic weapons— 
not weapons, but explosives to divert the 
channel of a river, we might want to have 
actual observers there, and vice versa. My 
own hope is that we can conclude an 
agreement that there would be no testing. 
But verification is one of the aspects not 
just based on the word of us or the Soviets 
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but on actual observations on site by 
sensing devices or by visual observations or 
others that I need not go into now. 


PANAMA CANAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. What is the status, Mr. President, of 
the Panama Canal treaty? Are you likely 
to sign such a treaty soon? 


THE PresipENT. I don’t know about 
the time schedule because it obviously 
takes two sides to agree to a treaty. We are 
putting in a lot of time on the Panama 
Canal treaty negotiations. 

And I hope that we'll have 2 successful 
conclusion this summer. We’ve been en- 
couraged so far. The major questions that 
were identified at the beginning have 
fairly well been concluded. 


One of the disagreements at this point 
is on the payment of portions of the tolls 
from the Panama Canal to Panama and 
the exact financial arrangement. 


But I hope still that we’ll have one by 
summer. I think that General Torrijos 
feels the same way, and, of course, we 
have been aided by the good offices of 
President Perez from Venezuela and 
others who want to have a peaceful reso- 
lution here. 

I can’t give you an answer because I 
don’t know yet. We are also trying to keep 
the Members of the Senate and others in- 
formed about progress as well as I’m being 
informed sc that when we do reach a con- 
clusion, it would be one that, with a major 
effort, we could have confirmed by the 
Congress. 


OPEC OIL PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the ap- 
parent moderation by the OPEC coun- 
tries on oil prices lately, does that appear 
to be aimed at diffusing some of the 
stronger measures you’d like Congress to 
adopt, and what strategy can you have 
against that? 
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THE PRESIDENT. When Prince Fahd 
was over here, we discussed the prospects 
for OPEC prices, and he told me in con- 
fidence what he thought were the pros- 
pects. And I think that is going to come 
true, that the Saudi Arabians would raise 
their price to equal that of other OPEC 
nations and that the OPEC nations who 
had already raised their prices 10 percent 
would forgo their planned additional in- 
creases at least through this year. 


I hope, and I believe the Saudis also 
hope, that that extension of a price freeze 
would go through 1978 at least. I think 
that our own strong country can accom- 
modate additional increases in the price 
of oil. 

I think the prices are too high. But 
there are obviously major adverse impacts 
on world inflation, and the poor countries 
that have to buy large quantities of oil and 
can’t equal it by exports are very badly 
damaged. 

But we can accommodate the change, 
but we are using our good offices when 
possible to hold down additional increases 
in the price of oil. 


U.S.-CHINESE RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, is it your intention 
to terminate either our defense commit- 
ment or diplomatic relations with Taiwan 
as a step towards normalizing relations 
with the People’s Republic of China? 

THE PresiDENT. Our attitude on the 
Chinese question has been spelled out by 
my predecessors and confirmed by me as 
based on the Shanghai Communique 
which acknowledges the concept of one 
China. We also hope that Taiwan and 
the Mainland can work out the differences 
between them. We obviously hope that 
these differences can be resolved early, 
or perhaps in the future through peaceful 
means. 

Other nations who have now full rela- 
tionships with the People’s Republic of 
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China, on the Mainland have continued 
trade, cultural, social exchanges, sales of 
major equipment to Taiwan. 

I can’t give you a better answer than 
I’ve already described. The Secretary of 
State is planning to go to China, to Pe- 
king, in August. This was part of the 
Shanghai Communique agreement, that 
we would have consultations at the high- 
est level, obviously at the Secretary of 
State level or the national leader level. 
But I can answer your question better 
after he returns in August. 

Did you have one followup? 

Q. Could I just follow that in a broader 
sense? Is it possible to have relations with 
the People’s Republic of China and at the 
same time maintain a defense commit- 
ment to Taiwan? 


THE PRESIDENT. This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer now. My hope is that we 
can work out an agreement with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China having full diplo- 
matic relations with them and still make 
sure that the peaceful lives of the Tai- 
wanese, the Republic of China, is main- 
tained. That’s our hope, and that’s our 
goal. 

Q. Mr. President, in New York last 
night Secretary of State Vance spoke of 
a constructive dialog now on the way 
with Communist China. And I believe 
you have referred to this at least once 
publicly yourself. However, so far as I 
know, there have been only low-level talks 
with representatives of the Liaison Office 
here about property claims and also, there 
have been some other—an occasional 
meeting or two. What is involved in this 
dialog? Where and when are these ex- 
changes taking place? 

Tue Presipent. As you know, we 
don’t have ambassadors exchanged. We 
have special representatives with the rank 
of ambassador. Ambassador Huang here 
in Washington meets with the Secretary 
of State. He’s also been to the Oval Of- 
fice to meet with me. We’ve had a very 
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frank discussion about some of the rela- 
tionships between our country and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The first meetings at the foreign minis- 
ter level or the head of state level will be 
in August in Peking. But the preparations 
for that visit will obviously be continuing 
through regular diplomatic channels. I 
think that’s the limit of the discussions to 
this point. 


PRESIDENT’S TAX RETURN 


Q. Mr. President, you signed your in- 
come tax return on June 6 knowing then 
that you would owe no tax. Some days 
later you said you though it had been filed. 
But it wasn’t until about a week after that 
that you wrote the letter returning the 
$6,000. Was that an afterthought? 

Tue Present. I had a substantial 
amount of income in 1976 from the sale 
of my book “Why Not The Best?” I 
think it was about $70,000. I’m not sure 


of the exact figure. That payment .was 
made to me by the publisher on the first 
day of January, 1977. And the question 
arose whether or not we could count 
that as income in 1976 and therefore pay 
taxes on it. 


We went to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice shortly before we published our state- 
ment and asked them for permission to 
include that income in 1976. They said 
that it would not be appropriate, that it 
would have to be included in 1977. So, 
because of that decision, I did not owe any 
income tax in 1976. Believing as I do 
that people in my income bracket ought 
to pay taxes, we took our adjusted tax 
income and paid the minimum tax on 
it, roughly 15 percent, and, of course, 
now I will pay the full income tax owed 
on the income from the book itself. 

The difference in the total amount of 
tax that I would have had to pay either 
way was zero, so far as we could deter- 
mine. But had we been able to include 
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the book income in ’76, I would have 
owed a substantial amount of tax and 
would not have had the problem. 


I considered it to be a problem not 
because there was anything improper 
about it but I think that I, as President, 
ought to demonstrate that the present 
tax laws are not adequate and that some- 
one who earns as much as I did in ’76 
ought to pay taxes. That was the reason 
for the delay. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve talked today 
about sending a missile around the world. 
Could you talk 


THe PresipENT. Sending what? 


Q. A missile halfway across the world. 
Could we talk about sending a letter 
halfway across town? [Laughter] 


Have you made a decision yet on the 
future of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice? Will you ask Congress to bring it 
back into the executive branch? 

THE PresipENT. I’ve not made a de- 
cision about that yet. I think in the July 
meeting of the board which governs the 
Post Office, which as you know is com- 
pletely independent of the President—I 
have no responsibility for the Post Of- 
fice—{laughter|—they will have to make 
a decision. I think, absent any decision 
on their part to forgo Saturday deliv- 
eries or to increase the price of postage, 
we will face about a $200-million-a- 
month deficit. 

But after they make their decision— 
and I’ve not studied the problem—and 
make their recommendation to the Con- 
gress, then I think it wovld be an ap- 
propriate time for me to comment. I 
don’t yet know what my preference 
would be, whether the Post Office should 
continue as an independent agency or 
whether it should be part of the Govern- 
ment itself. 
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STAFF MORALS 


Q. Mr. President, Panax Newspapers 
has a tape-recorded statement by Dr. 
Peter Bourne that even though your own 
relationship is monogamous, you never 
held anything against people in your or- 
ganization who were involved promis- 
cuously with other women. My question 
is, is Dr. Bourne right or wrong in this 
recorded statement? [Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. He certainly is right 
in part of it. My relationship—{laugh- 
ter|—1my relationship is monogamous. 

Q. What about the rest of it? Can 
I follow up, Mr. President? 

THE PreEsIDENT. I am sorry? 

Q. What about the second part of it? 
He has stated that you never held any- 
thing against people in your organiza- 
tion who were involved promiscuously 
with other women. Is he right or wrong? 

THE PRESIDENT. My preference is that 
those who associate with me—in fact, all 
people—would honor the same stand- 
ards that I honor. But I’ve never held it 
against people who had a different 
standard from myself. I’ve done every- 
thing I could properly and legitimately 
to encourage my staff members’ families 
to be stable, and I have also encouraged 
the same sort of thing in my Cabinet. 

If there are some who have slipped 
from grace, then I can only say that 
Ill do the best I can to forgive them 
and pray for them. 


PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


Q. Mr. President, can you give us your 
reaction to the Supreme Court decision 
on former President Nixon’s tapes and 
documents, that they are the property of 
the Government, and the implications 
that this might have on the disposition 
of your own Presidential material? 

THE PRESIDENT. My intentions are to 
make my own Presidential papers and 
documents the property of the people of 
the Nation after I leave office. And I have 
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no objection, obviously, to the same thing 
being done in a mandatory way with the 
papers and documents of President 
Nixon. 


I do have concern, however, about the 
enormous complexity of the requirement 
of making all those documents available 
for public scrutiny. I understand the cost 
of this process will be more than $55 mil- 
lion. There are literally millions of doc- 
uments and hundreds and hundreds of 
tapes. And whether or not we should 
guarantee that any citizen of the country 
should have unimpeded access to any doc- 
ument and tape is one that does concern 
me. But, of course, I am constrained to 
abide by the 1974 law, and we are look- 
ing into how we can make sure that these 
documents and tapes are not concealed 
from the public, but still handle them in 
a rational way. 


This is what I intend to do when I 
am no longer President, is to make my 
own papers available to the public. 


HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, just one other aspect 
of human rights. Although you’ve ex- 
pressed surprise, as Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International] 
pointed out in the beginning, about some 
of the Soviet response, that reaction at the 
very beginning was predicted almost with- 
out exception by people who had long ex- 
perience in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. My question is, did you consult 
any qualified, experienced people before 
undertaking your campaign? If you did, 
who were they? What did they tell you? 

Tue Preswent. I would guess that 
the Secretary of State and my national se- 
curity adviser, my staff, and others would 
be adequately qualified. I don’t have any 
regrets at all about our enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the principle of human 
rights, basic human freedoms, and the re- 
spect for individuality of persons. 
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I was asked by a group of local news- 
paper editors if there were any surprises 
to me. And I said that the degree of dis- 
turbance by the Soviets about what I con- 
sidered to be a routine and normal com- 
mitment to human rights was a surprise. 
It has not caused me any deep concern, 
and I would certainly not do it otherwise 
in retrospect. 

Q. Could I just follow up? Did any of 
them suggest that you not undertake this 
campaign? 

THE PreswENT. No, never. 

FraNK Cormier [Associated Press]. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PreswweNt. Thank you very 
much. 

NOTE: President Carter’s tenth news conference 
began at 10:30 a.m. in Room 450 of the Old 


Executive Office Building. It was broadcast 
live on radio and television. 


United States Ambassador 
to Norway 


Nomination of Louis A. Lerner. July 1, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Louis A. Lerner, of 
Chicago, IIl., to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Norway. He would succeed 
William A. Anders. Lerner is publisher of 
Lerner Newspapers in Chicago. 

He was born June 12, 1935, in Chi- 
cago. He received a B.A. in 1960 from 
Roosevelt University. In 1956-57, he 
studied Scandinavian affairs in Den- 
mark. 

From 1959 to 1962, Lerner was assist- 
ant to the publisher of Lerner Home 
Newspapers and an account executive for 
Times Home Newspapers. He was exec- 
utive vice president of Lerner Home 
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Newspapers from 1962 until 1969, when 
he became publisher. 


United States Ambassador 
to Uruguay 


Nomination of Lawrence A. Pezzullo. 


July 1, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Lawrence A. Pezzullo, 
of Bethesda, Md., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Uruguay. Pezzullo is 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations. He would suc- 
ceed Ernest V. Siracusa. 

He was born May 3, 1926, in New 
York, N.Y. He received a B.A. in 1951 
from Columbia University, He served in 
the U.S. Army from 1944 to 1946. 

From 1951 to 1957, Pezzullo taught 
public school in Levittown, N.Y. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1957, and 
from 1958 to 1960 served as consular of- 
ficer in Ciudad Juarez. From 1960 to 
1962, he was a foreign affairs officer at 
the State Department, and from 1962 
to 1965 he was general services officer 
in Saigon. 

Pezzullo was political officer in La Paz 
from 1965 to 1967, and political officer in 
Bogota from 1967 to 1969. From 1969 
to 1971, he was political officer in Guate- 
mala, and in 1971-72 he attended the 
National War College. 

From 1972 to 1974, Pezzullo was in- 
ternational relations officer and the Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Central 
American Affairs. He was Special Assist- 
ant to the Ambassador at Large from 
1974 to 1975, and has been Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional Re- 
lations since 1975. 
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Visit of President Perez 
of Venezuela 


Joint Communique Issued Following 
President Perez’ Visit. July 1, 1977 


The President of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela, Carlos Andres Perez, and Mrs. 
Perez made a State Visit to Washington 
June 28-29 in response to the invitation 
extended by the President of the United 
States of America, Jimmy Carter, and 
Mrs. Carter. Accompanying the President 
and Mrs. Perez were Minister of Foreign 
Relations Ramon Escovar Salon, Min- 
ister of Finance Hector Hurtado, Minister 
of Energy and Mines Valentin Her- 
nandez, Minister of Information and 
Tourism Diego Arria, Minister of State 
for International Economic Affairs Man- 
ual Perez Guerrero, the Ambassador of 
Venezuela and Mrs. Iribarren, Ambas- 
sador Simon Alberto Consalvi, and Am- 
bassador Jose Maria Machin. 

Participating in the talks on behalf of 
the United States were Vice President 
Mondale, Secretary of State Vance, As- 
sistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President Schlesinger, and leaders of 
the Congress. 

The Presidents of Venezuela and of 
the United States, accompanied by their 
respective parties, referred in their talks 
to the strong bonds existing between their 
two countries. They analyzed a wide 
range of political, economic and cultural 
affairs of mutual interest and they made 
special reference to the fact that interna- 
tional relations should be based on mutual 
respect and cooperation. 

They confirmed their faith in the future 
and the importance of the ethical and po- 
litical values of Western democratic 
society, and they reiterated their convic- 
tion that man should realize his full po- 
tential within a socially, politically, and 
economically just system which will foster 
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the advantages of the democratic system 
and the importance which it attaches to 
the individual. 

The two Presidents discussed fully the 
matters of human rights and agreed to 
issue a separate communique in this re- 
spect. They expressed their conviction 
that the scientific and technological appli- 
cation of nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses and for economic development 
should be recognized and protected. 

They recognized that dissemination of 
the capability to produce nuclear weapons 
has serious implications for peace and se- 
curity, and they expressed their determi- 
nation to continue their efforts on the 
international level to avoid those dangers. 

Recognizing the contribution which 
could be made in this regard by adequate 
regional measures, they attached great 
importance to broad advocacy of the 
entry into force of the Treaty of Tlate- 
lolco throughout Latin America. There- 
fore, States within and without the Latin 
American region whose decisions are re- 
quired in order to bring the Treaty into 
effect are urged to take the necessary 
measures as soon as possible. 

The two Presidents discussed the world 
energy situation, especially with respect 
to petroleum, and agreed to explore ways 
of cooperating and encouraging conser- 
vation and the development of alternative 
sources of energy. 

They agreed on the need for intensify- 
ing and supporting the efforts of mankind 
to attain general and complete disarma- 
ment and on the desirability of perfecting 
international standards and instruments 
of control. 

They made known their decision to 
combine their efforts to achieve a reduc- 
tion in conventional arms transfers. They 
also expressed support for regional initi- 
atives such as the Declaration of Ayacucho 
of 1974, the implementation of which 
would aid in reducing tensions and avoid- 
ing unnecessary expenditures on arms. 
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They recognized in terrorism a threat 
which endangers the lives of innocent per- 
sons and jeopardizes peace. They declared 
the intent of their governments to cooper- 
ate bilaterally and internationally to com- 
bat terrorism. 

The two Presidents examined the work 
of the North-South Dialogue or Confer- 
ence on International Economic Coopera- 
tion, they agreed on the need for continu- 
ing, within the framework of the United 
Nations, the constructive dialogue de- 
signed to establish an international sys- 
tem based on justice, equity, interdepend- 
ence and cooperation among states. 

President Carter and President Perez 
announced their intention to carry on di- 
rect consultation, as well as through their 
respective Ambassadors and other repre- 
sentatives, and to dedicate their best 
efforts to realizing moral values in terms 
of the goals and aspirations shared by the 
Presidents, Governments, and peoples of 
the United States and Venezuela. 

President Perez expressed to President 
Carter his deep appreciation for the hos- 
pitality extended to him and the warm 
reception given him by the people and 
the Government of the United States of 
America, and his sincere satisfaction with 
the results of his talks with President 
Carter. 

NOTE: The text of the joint communique was 


released simultaneously in Washington and 
Caracas. 


Visit of President Perez 
of Venezuela 


Joint Communique on Human Rights Issued 
Following President Perez’ Visit. 


July 1, 1977 


The Presidents of the Republic of 
Venezuela and of the United States of 
America, 

Recognize that the two countries share 
the same historic position regarding the 
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protection of human rights as enshrined 
in their respective Constitutions; 

Recognize that the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Organization 
of American States obligate members to 
promote universal respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion; 

Recognize that the Charter of the 
Organization of American States provides 
that member states should exhibit respect 
for the sovereignty of other nations, for 
peace, the rule of law, individual liber- 
ties, and social justice ; 

Recognize that the American Conven- 
tion on Human Rights represents the re- 
affirmation of our commitment to pro- 
mote the dignity of the individual in the 
Hemisphere ; 

Reaffirm their conviction that the pro- 
tection and safeguarding of the rights and 
liberties of man should constitute an ob- 
jective of all nations of the world; 

Proclaim their dedication to those ob- 
jectives and purposes and agree in their 
conviction that it is necessary to encour- 
age efforts in support of the dignity of 
man and the universal protection of hu- 
man rights as a major goal in the evolu- 
tion of international law; 

Affirm their common commitment to 
join with other nations in combatting 
abuses of human rights, including those 
caused by political, social, and economic 
injustice ; 

Affirm that the struggle for observance 
of human rights is an integral part of the 
political values of democratic societies ; 

Express the hope that the American 
Convention on Human Rights will be 
ratified and entered into force as soon 
as possible ; 

Affirm their continuing joint support 
for the excellent and effective work per- 
formed by the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, underlining the 
indispensable need to provide increasingly 
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efficacious means to promote effective 
respect for the rights of man; 

Express interest in increasing the au- 
tonomy and resources of the Commission ; 

Express their interest in seeking ways to 
promote throughout the Hemisphere 
broadened programs in the care, protec- 
tion and resettlement of political refugees ; 
and 

Strongly support the Costa Rican initia- 
tive to create the post of a United Nations 
High Commissioner on Human Rights. 


NOTE: The text of the joint communique was 
released simultaneously in Washington and 
Caracas. 


National Heart, Blood Vessel, 
Lung, and Blood Program 


Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Annual Report. July 1, 1977 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith a copy of 
the Fourth Report of the Director of the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute, prepared in accordance with the 
requirements of Sec. 413(b)(2) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended by 
Public Law 94-278. The report contains 
two funding plans which have been gen- 
erated by the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute. Both of these proposed 
levels are substantially in excess of my 
current budget request for 1978. While the 
research conducted by this Institute is of 
great importance, there are a large num- 
ber of competing urgent national needs. 
Individual program activities and funding 
levels must be carefully considered not 
only on the basis of individual program 
merit, but also in light of overall resource 
availability and fiscal policy. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 1, 1977. 
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NOTE: The report is entitled “National Heart, 
Blood Vessel, Lung, and Blood Program— 
Fourth Report of the Director of the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute” (Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 173 
pp.). 

The message was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Independence Day, 1977 


Statement by the President. July 1, 1977 


The Fourth of July is Americans’ tra- 
ditional day of celebration, a chance to 
remind ourselves of the heritage we share 
with each other and with the men of 
great spirit and wise vision who brought 
our Nation into being 201 years ago 
today. 

But July Fourth should also be a day 
of reflection. Freedom, the ideal which 
created our Nation and continues to give 
it meaning throughout the world, has 
flourished in human history far more sel- 
dom than we would like to believe. 

The work of freedom can never be 
finished, for freedom is not a temple that 
is completed when the last stone is in 
place, but a living thing that each gen- 
eration must create anew. 

In 1977 we must face this task—for 
ourselves and for the world—with a re- 
newed sense of optimism, confident in the 
strength of our own beliefs and in the 
signs that other nations share them. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of gen- 
eral interest which were announced to 
the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried else- 
where in the issue. Appointments requir- 
ing Senate approval are not included 
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since they appear in the list of nomina- 
tions submitted to the Senate, below. 
June 25 

The President met at the White House 

with; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—Dr. Brzezinski. 

June 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—senior White House staff members; 

—the Cabinet; 

—a group of administration officials, to 
discuss the reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch; 

—Vice President Mondale and Mrs. 
Carter, for lunch; 

—Attorney General Griffin B. Bell and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr., to 
discuss school busing; 

—Secretary of Transportation Brock 
Adams, to discuss automobile safety 
issues ; 

—Representative Elliott H. Levitas, of 
Georgia. 

June 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Representative Dan Rostenkowski, 
of Illinois; 

—Henry Howell, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of Virginia; 

—Robert S. Strauss, Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, and labor and management 
representatives of the apparel in- 
dustry. 

June 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 
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—David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—a group of Democratic Senators ; 

—Senator Wendell Ford and C. G. 
Morehead, an artist from Owens- 
boro, Ky. ; 

—Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
to discuss the B—1 bomber; 

—Dr. Brzezinski and Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intel- 
ligence ; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—NMilan Marsh, president, and War- 
ren J. Smith, secretary-treasurer, 
Ohio AFL-CIO executive board; 

—Secretary of Agriculture Bob S. Berg- 
land and a group of officials of the 
Agriculture Department; 

—Attorney General Bell, Coretta Scott 
King, Horace Tate, and representa- 
tives of the Committee for the Ap- 
pointment of Blacks to the Federal 
Judiciary in the Fifth Circuit, who 
were meeting in the Roosevelt Room. 

The President has designated Earl H. 
Lubensky, American chargé d’ affaires ad 
interim at San Salvador, as his represent- 
ative to head the U.S. delegation at the 
inauguration of the new President of El 
Salvador, General Carlos Humberto Ro- 
mero. Mr. Lubensky will hold the rank 
of Special Ambassador while heading the 
delegation. The inauguration is scheduled 
for July 1, 1977, in San Salvador. 

The President today transmitted to the 
Congress the tenth annual reports on the 
administration of the Highway Safety and 
National Motor Vehicle and _ Traffic 
Safety Acts of 1966. 


June 30 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
Vance, and Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 


—Attorney General Bell; 
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—Judge Harlington A. Wood, Jr., who 
is under consideration for the position 
of FBI Director; 

—Representative James M. Hanley, of 
New York; 

—representatives of Xerox Education 
Publications which publishes “My 
Weekly Reader,” a publication for 
elementary schoolchildren, and a 
group of children; 

—Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, former Sec- 
retary of State; 

—Neil J. Welch, who is under consid- 
eration for the position of FBI 
Director. 

The White House announced that at 
the invitation of the President, Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany will make an official 
visit to Washington from July 13 to 
July 15. 

The President has transmitted to the 
Congress the 1976 annual report on the 
Privacy Act of 1974. 

The White House announced that the 
President and the National Governors’ 
Conference have jointly invited the Na- 
tion’s Governors to the White House for 
a working session on energy on July 8—9. 
July 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Gerard C. Smith, the President’s 
nominee to be Ambassador at Large 
and U.S. Special Representative for 
Non-Proliferation Matters and U.S. 
Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; 

—Ray M. Zook, who is retiring as 
Chief of Telegraph and Transpor- 
tation Services for the White House; 


—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers; 


—Representative Sidney R. Yates, of 
Illinois ; 


—Representative Mike McCormack, 
of Washington ; 
—Representative James F. Lloyd, of 
California. 
The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released June 27, 1977 


Announcement: nomination of Kenneth J. 
Mighell to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Texas 


Released June 28, 1977 


Announcement: on the meeting of the Presi- 
dent with President Perez of Venezuela 


Released June 29, 1977 


Announcement: nomination of T. F. Gilroy 
Daly to be United States District Judge for 
the District of Connecticut; Peter E. Corn- 
ing to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of New York; Joseph F. 
Dolan to be United States Attorney for the 
District of Colorado; James J. Gillespie to 
be United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Washington; Charles E. Graves 
to be United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Wyoming; D. Lee Rampey, Jr., to 
be United States Attorney for the Middle 
District of Georgia; Edward N. Keliikoa 
to be United States Marshal for the District 
of Hawaii; and Hubert T. Taylor to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern 
District of West Virginia 

News briefing: on executive branch reorgani- 
zation studies—by Bert Lance, Director, and 
Harrison Wellford, Executive Associate Di- 
rector for Reorganization and Management, 
Office of Management and Budget 

Announcement: appointment by USIA Direc- 
tor John Reinhardt of R. Peter Straus as 
Assistant Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and Director of the Voice 
of America 


Released June 30, 1977 


Announcement: nomination of Harold M. Ed- 
wards to be United States Attorney for the 
Western District of North Carolina 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released July 1, 1977 


Announcement: on the release of the com- 
ments made by Federal departments and 
agencies on the Federal Power Commission 
recommendations to the President on how 
best to transport Alaska natural gas to the 
Lower 48 States 


News conference: on FPC recommendations 
concerning Alaska natural gas—by Leslie J. 
Goldman, Assistant Administrator for En- 
ergy Resource Development, Federal Energy 
Administration 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 27, 1977 


WALTER BarBER LABERGE, of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Norman 
R. Augustine, resigned. 


KENNETH J. MIGHELL, of Texas, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Texas for the term of 4 years, vice Michael 
P. Carnes, resigned. 


Sar A. Levitan, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the National Commission 
on Employment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics (new position). 


Submitted June 28, 1977 


WiLt1AM DrayToNn, Jr., of Massachusetts, to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, vice Alvin L. 
Alm, resigned. 


Submitted June 29, 1977 


GeErarp C. Situ, of the District of Columbia 
to be Ambassador at Large and United 
States Special Representative for Non-Pro- 
liferation Matters, and to be also the Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 
Submitted June 29, 1977—Continued 


FRANK V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Barbados. 

FrANK V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the State 
of Grenada. 

T. F. Gmroy Daty, of Connecticut, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Connecticut, vice Robert C. Zampano, 
retired. 

Josep F. Dotan, of Colorado, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Colorado 
for the term of 4 years, vice James L. Treece, 
resigned. 

D. Lee Rampey, Jr., of Georgia, to be United 
States Attorney for the Middle District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years, vice Ronald 
T. Knight, resigned. 

Peter E. Cornine, of New York, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
New York for the term of 4 years, vice 
James M. Sullivan, Jr., resigned. 

James J. Gritespie, of Washington, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Washington for the term of 4 years, 
vice Dean C. Smith, resigned. 

CuHartes E. Graves, of Wyoming, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Wyoming for the term of 4 years, vice James 
P. Castberg, resigned. 

Epwarp N. Ke.nxoa, of Hawaii, to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Hawaii for 
the term of 4 years, vice Thomas K. Kaulu- 
kukui, resigning. 

Husert T. Taytor, of West Virginia, to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern 
District of West Virginia for the term of 4 
years, vice Walter M. Garrison, Jr. 


Submitted June 30, 1977 


W. Howarp Wriccins, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Sri Lanka. 

W. Howarp Wriccins, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Maldives. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted June 30, 1977—Continued 

Harotp M. Epwarps, of North Carolina, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of North Carolina for the term of 4 
years, vice Keith S. Snyder. 

RicHArRD ASHER FRANK, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, vice Robert M. White, resigned. 

Cuar-es F. C. Rurr, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Deputy Inspector General, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(new position). 

JosepH MA.LLAm HEnpnriE, of New York, to be 
a member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission for a term expiring June 30, 1981, 
vice William A. Anders. 


Submitted July 1, 1977 


Louts A. LERNER, of Illinois, to be Ambassador. 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Norway. 

Lawrence A. PEzzuLLo, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Uruguay. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 25, 1977 


H.R. 3416 Public Law 95-54 
An act to amend section 316(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide 
that leasing of flue-cured tobacco acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas after June 15 
of any year be permitted only between farms 
on which at least 80 per centum of the farm 
acreage allotment was planted for such year. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved June 25, 1977—Continued 

H.R. Public Law 95-55 
An act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit general recreational access 
and geothermal explorations for six months 
within a portion of the Bull Run Reserve, 
Mount Hood National Forest, Oregon. 


Approved June 29, 1977 


H.R. 583 Public Law 95-57 
An act to amend chapter 5 of title 37, 
United States Code, to extend the special 
pay provisions for reenlistment and enlist- 
ment bonuses, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 4301 Public Law 95-58 
An act to authorize appropriations for the 
National Sea Grant Program Act during 
fiscal year 1978, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 95-56 
An act to amend the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act. 


Approved June 30, 1977 


H.J. Res. 525 Public Law 95-60 
An act to provide for temporary extension of 
certain Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance and related authorities 
and of the national flood insurance program, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 1404 Public Law 95-59 
An act for the relief of Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and for other 
purposes. 


Approved July 1, 1977 


H.R. 6823 Public Law 95-61 
An act to authorize appropriations for the 
United States Coast Guard for fiscal year 
1978, and for other purposes. 














the Federal Register. 





Editor’s Note 


This issue inaugurates the use of a new size and format 
for the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents to 
accommodate new publishing procedures at the Office of 














